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LYRE OF LOVE. 



VOLUME TUF. FIRST. 




rOR JOHN S HARPE, OPPOSITE YORK BO'JSE, P1CCADILL V. 
1806. 




TO THE R1GHT HONOUBABLE 

LADY ANNA MARIA STANHOPE. 



Whom Courts caress, and Homage distant views, 

Will Stanhope, fam'd of Beautés virgin throng, 

Won by the warbling of poetic song, 
Crown with her smiles no unambitious Muse ? 
Than thine, what fairer name should Fancy choose, 

On which her notes delighted to prolong ; 

Thee, whom indeed her sweetestpraisemightwrong, 
Though love the raptuVd thème the bard pursues 1 

Yet, not thy Charms this Jriausive strain command : 
Goodness with rank, with virtue Taste allied, 
Thèse, or than storied state or blooming pride, 

Grâce beat the daughters of thy native land. 
Lady ! for thèse, such meed the Fates inspire, 
Now at thy feet submiss Love lays his Lyre. 



■I 1 



»n 



PREFACE. 



»t 



Some remarks on the English Amatory Poets, 
while they wnl beat explain the principles by 
which it has been directed, seem naturally intro- 
ductory of the Sélection now submitted to the 
public. 

L 

To the laws of Chivalry, which demanded that 
a knight should be qualified to sing the praises of 
lier for whom he aspired to contend, is probably 
to be ascribed the partiality for amatorial composi- 
tion so observable in our early bards. Their songs, 
however, occupied with descriptive eulogium, or 
an ostentatious display of the attractions and qua- 
lifications of their mistresses, seidom breathe that 
fervour of heart, that seductive tenderness, which, 
as it constitutes the highest charm of such effu- 
sions, is indispensibly required in the poetical ad- 
dresses of the présent tunes. 

II. 

• During the reign of Henry the Eighth, by vvhosc 
example the current of rashion became diverted 
in ravour of gaHantry, Petrarch was accordingly 
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studied, and not unsuccessrulry imitated, by Surrey 
and Wyat. Suckling, deviating notwithstanding 
from the gênerai practice, though with question- 
able merit, gave a novel tum to familiar feelings ; 
and, if be tailed to gratify the votaries of sensibî* 
lity, he at least amused the admirera of humour 
and ingenuity. Perhaps it is to be suspected tbat 
lie was not innocent of desjgning to ridicule the 
serions productions of his contempqrariea. 

m. 

Queen Elizabeth, while she féttered the origina- 
lity of description, by expecting adulatory allusions 
to herself, nevertheless encouraged the prevailing 
prédilection for love verses. Harrington, Sidney, 
Raleigb, Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, Shakspeare, 
Donne, Jonson, assiduously courted, under her au- 
spices, the smiles of the softer muse. Cowley, in 
a succeedmg âge, affirms that " poets are scarcely 
thought freemen of their company without paying 
some duties, or obliging themselves to be true to 
love." He might hâve added, however, that it was 
not every freeman who was qualified to take up 
his livery. 

IV. 

Neither the pedantry of James the First, nor the 

turbulence experienced under his unfortunate Suc- 

cessor in the throne, appear to hâve silenced the 

strains dedicated by genius to beauty. Drummond, 

~€arew,Walter, Habington, Loveface, Herrick, and 



Cowley, «xhibit tbe progressive improvemeat of 
tbis spedes of Uterary bornage, and, perhaps, the 
perfection of the style in which it should be cou- 
yeyed. 

But it is not suffiçient mereljr to hâve enume- 
rated such writers as Spenser, Daniel, Drummond, 
Carew, Waller» and Habington. 

Âmong thèse poets, who successively advanced 
tbe refinement of our Janguage, and ameliorated 
our taste, it will be found that Daniel, possessing 
tbe pathetic delicacy of Spenser, anticipated the 
melodious simplicity of Drummond. On the mé- 
rite of Drummond, whose sonnets are so exten- 
sively read, and so generally admired, it were su- 
perfluous to enlarge. His poetical cbaracter, and 
the circumstances by which it was determined, are 
amply detailed in the course of the ensuing work. 

Nothing is moreTcapricious than the customary 
distribution of famé. Aller the perusal of Spenser, 
Daniel, and Drummond, by whom he was prcced- 
ed, and an attentive considération of the preten- 
sions of Carew and Habington, with whom he was 
contemporary, who can avoid expressing some sur- 
prize at the predominating réputation enjoyed by 
Waller ?— a poet, whatever estimable qualities he 
otherwise possessed, who must be pronounced es- 
sentialry déficient in the cfaief constituents of ama- 
tory excellence; whose compliments were often 
hyperbolical and unnatural, whose passion was 
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destitute of 4enderness, au) whose wit was aene* 
fîmes disgraced by indelîcacyu To Caiew,. how- 
ever çensurable fer moral discrepances, the pnûse 
of unafFected thinking, of a considérable portion 
of .ongimdity, and of fasrinaring nnmbers, is not 
to be- denied. Habington is among the last of 
those poets m whose writings pleasure is wbolly 
divested of licentiousness, and wbere the imagina 
tion is sublimed by the heart. 

V. 

Thé dissoluteness of manners introduced by the 
R'estoration was not unproductive of concomitant 
effects on the minds of men of talent Under the 
ruîns of the old monarchy seems to hâve beeji 
buried the spirit of chivalric peeling : the wits qf 
the court of Charles the Second évince neither the 
vigour nor pathos of those who ornamçqted a. 
former reign ; witli few exceptions, ail is élégant 
trifling, or disgusting voluptuousness. . Jt is an im* 
mutable truth, nor can it be too often reiterated, 
that whatever contaminâtes the morals has ja ten- 
dency to impoverish the mental resources. . 

VI. 

J 
I 

Partly owing to the prevalence of political chV 
quisition, and partly Jto the fluctuations of ftshiotf, 
the encouragement before exten.dedtow^rdsamaT 
tory writing seçms rapidly to hâve declined suhse- 
quently to |he Révolution. It is, not only Jhat 
such publications as the, " Astrophel and, ,S^Ua' 
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of Sidney, the "Castara" of Habington, or the 
"*Lucasta M of Lovelace, no longer diversify the 
aimais of literature, but personal attachment ai- 
mât ceased to inspire the impulse of poetic enthu- 
Stasm ; our principal poets, as Pope in his "Eloise," 
frequently adopting either the epistolary or didac- 
tic ibnn, for the expression of amatory émotion. 

Vit 

Without dérogation from the, applause due to 
intervening poets, it is principally during the last 
sixty years, but particularly in the présent âge, 
that Love can be considered as having regained, 
with augmented splendour, lier empire over Poe- 
try. Of tlie validity and importance of this re- 
mark, those who shall feel incited to inspect the 
followmg pages must be fully convinced. It is 
gratifying to bear this honourable testimony to 
existing merit; and to know, at the same time, 
that the opinion of the individual will be ratified 
at the tribunal of the public. 



Surveying the extensive group of our poetical 
writers, and estimating the gênerai taste, it ap- 
peared that an undertaking like the présent, if sa- 
tisfactorily accomptished, could not iail of suffi- 
cient encouragement. 

To impart to the plan ail the novelty of which 
it «rright be supposed susceptible, biographical no- 
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tices are prefixed to tbe varions articles. Thèse, 
being intended chiefly to illustrate the amatory 
performances of the writers, do not profess to dis- 
cnss, otherwise tlian incidentally, the particulars 
of literary or political history. 

Better to ascertain the progressive improvement 
of our poetry, and to award honour only where it 
is merited, the chronologîcal arrangement, as far 
as it was discoverable, has been settled according 
to the dates at which the respective productions 
seemed to bave been written; and, where this 
could not be decided, according to the time of 
tlieir publication. 

A few original verses by the Editor, under the 
départaient " Amoretta," may be foiind at the 
conclusion of the work. 



LONDON, 

November 30, 1805. 
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HENRY HOWARD, PARL OF SURREY. 

1540. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, descended finom Edward L 
son of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, and deservedly çele- 
brated as " the first polite writer of Love Verses in oui 
language," was born in 1320. Early attached to Henry 
Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, an illegitimate oflfepring of 
Henry VIII. he resided with him during his boyish years 
in the quality of a companion, at Windsor Castle $ where 
he was habituated to the elegancies of the court, and 
where the charnu of the Fair made no slight impression 
on a mind that was afterwards attunedto their praises. 

In 1336 he suffered an irréparable loss in the death of his 
friend Richmond. He had, .six years before, entered 
with him at Wolsey's collège $ and, in 1332, had accom- 
panied him on a visit to Francis I. at Paris. Richmond 
also was betrothed to the lady Mary Howard, sister to 
Surrey. Thèse circumstances are recounted with ex- 
quisite tenderness in an elegy writteu by the Earl, while 
imprisoned in Windsor Castle, towards the close of his 
short but illustrions career. 

The period at which Surrey commenced the tour of Eu- 
rope is not ascertained j but he must at tbis time hâve 
been eiiamoured of his Géraldine» since he contended 
for her beauty at Florence j where the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany permitted the challenge to be tried, at tourna- 
ment ; and where, on the spot from which the family of 
his mistress originally came, he had the gratiGcation of 
maintaining her superiority, and of proudty asserting his 
tiUe to her favour. He is reported to bave been imme- 

vot. i. B 
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diately incited to this proceeding, by hsving seen, on his 
way to Florence, in a mirror of glass exhibited to him 
by the celebrated Agrippa, a représentation of Géral- 
dine, who appeared reclining on a couch, much indis- 
posed, aod engaged in reading one of his most affecting 
sonnets, by the glimmering of a waxen taper. Beauty, 
however, is not al way s the reward of bravery. What- 
ever consolation he is gupposed to bave derived from the 
illusions of magie, she on wbom Surrey bas conferred 
immortality, seems to bave denied him tbe only recom- 
pence to which he aspired — her smiles and her affection. 
According to Lord Orford, who bas successfttUy pursued 
the scattered hints afforded by Drayton, Géraldine was 
the lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, second daagbter of Ge- 
rald Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare ; whose ancestors, de- 
scended from the Dukes of Toscany , by Otho, settled in 
England during the reign of Alfred, and thence trans- 
planted theraselves to lreland. She was second cousin 
to the princesses Mary and Elizabeth (afterwards suc- 
cessively Queens of England) ; bred op with them at 
Hunsdon house; and became the third wife of Edward 
Clinton, Earl of Lincoln. 

His romantic attachment to Géraldine, did not prevent 
Surrey from beçoming the hasband of Frances, danghter 
of John, Earl of Oxford, by whom he had several chil- 
dren. 

ît is painful to relate, that this distingnished nobleman, 
who had often loyally exerted himsetf in tbe defence of 
his country, was at last sacrificed to the jealousy of a 
monarch, in whose court he was perhaps tbe brightest 
ornament. He fell a victim to the suspicions tyranny of 
Henry VIII. Being arraigned at Guildhall, before à 
ury who were convened only to condemn him, he was 
soon found guilty, and in conséquence beheaded on 
Tower-hill, January 19th, 1546 r 7. 



EAKL OF SURREY. 



SONNETS. 



Fbom Tuscane came ray Lady's worthy race ; 
Fair Florence was sometime their ancient seat ; 
The Western Isle, whose pleasant shore doth face 
Wild Camber's cliffs, did give her lively heat ; 
Fostered she was, with milk of Irish breast ; 
Her Sire an earl, her Daine of princes* blood ; 
From tender years in Britain she doth rest 
With Kïng's child, where she tasteth costly food. 
Hunsdoh did first présent her to m y eyne ; 
Bright is her hue, and Géraldine she hight : 
Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine ; 
Windsor, alas ! doth chase me from her sight. 
Her beauty' of kind, her virtue from above ; 
Happy is he that can obtain her love ! 



Love, that liveth and reigneth in my thought, 
That built his seat within my captive breast ; 
Clad in the arms, wherein with me he fought, 
Oft in my face he doth his banner rest. 
She that methought to love and sufîer pain,. 
My doubtful hope, and eke my hot désire, 
With shamefaced cloke, to shadow and restrain, 
Her smiling grâce converteth strait to ire ; 
And coward Love, then to the heart apace 
Taketh his flight,— whereas he lurks and plains 
His purpose lost, and dare not shew his face : 
For my Love's guilt, thus faultless bide I pains. 
Yet from my Love shall not my foot remove; 
Sweet is his death, that takes his end by Love ! 

b2 
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SONNETS. 



Set me e'en where the Sun doth parch the green f 
Or where his beams do not dissolve tbe ice ; 
In temperate heat, where ne is felt and seen ; 
In présence pressM of people, mad or wise ; 
Set me in high, or yet in low degree ; 
In longest night, or in the shortest day ; 
In clearest sky, or where cloud* thickest be ; 
In losty youth, or when the hairs are grey ; 
Set me in heaven, in earth, or else în hell, 
On hill or dale, or on the fbaraing flood : 
Thraird, or at large ; wherever so I dwell, 
Sick, or in health ; in evil famé, or good ; 
Her's will I be, and only with this thought, 
Content myself, although my chance be nooght. 



Alas ! so ail things now do hold theîr peace, 

Heaven and earth disturbed in nothing ; 

The beasts, the air, the birds their song do ceasé ; 

The night's chair now the stars about doth bring ; 

Calm is the sea, the waves work less and less ! 

So am not I ; whom Love, alas ! doth wring, 

Bringing before my face the great increase 

Of my desires ; whereas I weep and sirig, 

In joy and woe, as in a doubtful case : 

For my sweet thoughts, some time do pleasure bring; 

But, by and by, the cause of my disease 

Gives me a pang that inwardly doth sting ; 

When that I think what grief it is, again, 

To live and lack the thing should rid my pain. 
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Whêk raging Love, with extrême pain, 
Most cruelly distrains my heart ; 
When that my tears, as floods of rain, 
Bear witness of my woful smart ; 
When sighs hâve wasted so my breath, 
That I lie at the point of death : 
I call to mind the Navy great 
That the Grééks brought to Troy town, 
And how the boistefous wind did beat 
Their ships, and rend their sails adown ; 
Till Agamemnoir's daughter's blood 
Appeased the goddess, that them withstood ; 
And how that, in those ten years war, 
Full many a Woody deed was done, 
And many a lord, that came full far, 
There caught h» bane (alas ! too soon ;) 
And many a good knight overcome, 
Before the Greeks had Helen won ; 
Then think I thus — since such repair, 
So Jong time war of valiant men ; 
Was ail to win a lady fair, 
Shall I not learn to sufîer then ? 
And think my time well spent to be, 
Serving a worthier wight than she ! 
Therefore I uever will repent. 
But pains contented still endure. 
For like as when, rough winter spent, 
The pleasant spring strait draweth in ure ; 
So, after raging storms of care, 
Joyful at length may be my fare ! 



GEORGE BOLEYN, VISCOVNT ROCHFORD. 

1530. 

Lord Rochford is supposed to hâve been born about the 
year 1500. Being the brotber of the unfortunate queen 
Anne Boleyn, and having participated in her courtly 
élévation, he was not suffered to eacape the blow that 
was meditated for her destruction.. The charma of hi» 
person, and the élégance of his acquirements, which en- 
«Jeared him to the highest ladies of his time, served only 
to accelerate bis ruin. He was accused by bis wife, a. 
woman of the most abandoned cbaracter, of a criminal 
intercourse with his sister, Anne, and for this bebeaded 
in May, 1536 ! 

When committed to the Tower, " the poor Qaeen, n says 
Lord Orford, " had so little idea of guilt, or of what she 
was accused, that she tenderly exclaimed— " Oh ! wbere 
is my sweet brother?" It is some consolation to reflect, 
that Lady Rochford, the instrument of this exécrable 
cruelty, by afterwards administering to the pleasures of 
Catherine Howard, incurred that sentence which her jea- 
lousy and malice had drawn on her virtuous and amiable 
relatives. She also perished on a scatibld ; but under 
ail the accumulated ignominy of guilt and detestation. 



TO HIS LUTE, 

M y Lute, awake l perform the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste ; 
And end that I hâve now begun. 
And when this song is sung and past, 
My Lute be still ; for 1 hâve done. 

As to be heard where care is none, 
As lead to grave in marble stone ; 
My song may pierce her heart as soon : 
Should we then siçh, or sing, or moan ?- 
No, no, my Lute l for I hâve done. 



LORD ROCHFORD. 

The rocks do riot so cruelly 
Repuise the waves continùally, 
As she my suit and affection ; 
So that I am past remedy : 
"Whereby, my Lute and I hâve done. 

Proud of the spoil that thou hast got, 
Of simple hearts, through Love's shot, 
By whom, unkind, thou hast them won ; 
Think not he hath his bow forgot, 
Although my Lute and I hâve done. 

Vengeance shail fall on thy disdain, 
That mak'st but game on earnest pain ; 
Think not alone, under the sun, 
Unquit to cause thy Lover*s pain ; 
Although my Lute and I hâve done. 

May chanced thee lie witherM, old, 
In winter nights that are so cold, 
Plaining in vain unto the moon ; 
Thy wishes then dare not be toid : 
Care then who iist; for I hâve done ! 

And, then, may chance thee to repent 
The time that thou hast lost and spent, 
To cause thy Lovera sigh and swoon ; 
Then, shalt thou know beauty but lent, 
And wish and want as I hâve done. 

Now, cease my Lute 1 this is my last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste ; 
And ended b that we begun ; 
Now is this song both sung and past : 
My Lute, be still ! for I hâve done. 



S 



SIH THOMAS WYAT. 

1530. 

Attached to the Earl of Sarrey by a congeniality of dispo- 
sition and taste, Wyat appeara to hâve assiduoasly cul- 
tivated his poetical talents, which, like those of bis friend, 
were successfully engaged in celebrating the charms of 
the Fair. Perhaps he more than divides with Surrey the 
praise of having first imparted to our language a degree 
of modulation and refinement of which it was hardly con- 
ceived susceptible, 

Like Surrey, he travelled abroad, and amply availed him- 
self of the treasures of the Italian Muse ; like him, he 
shoue with no common lustre in the court of Henry VIII. 
by whom he was deservedly esteemed for his diplomatie 
abilities, and highly caressed for his wit. 

His personal appearance is described to hâve been at once 
awful and engaging ; his eyes were penetrating and in- 
telligent. He was boni at Allington Castle, in Kent, 
the seat of his ancestors, in 1503. He was buried in the 
Abbey church of Sherbourn, where he died in 1541, 



Y oub looks so often cast, 

Your eyes so friendly roll'd, 
Your sight fixed so fast, 

Aîways one to behold ; 
« 
Though hide it fain ye would, 

It plainly doth déclare, 
Who hath your heart in hold, 

And where good*will ye bear. 
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Fain would ye find a cloke 

Your burning fire to hide, 
Yet both tbe flame and smoke 

Breaks out on every side. 

Ye cannot Love so guide, 

That it no issue win ; 
Abroad needs must it glide, 

That burns so bot within. 



SONNET. 

My beart I gave thee not to do it pain, 
But to préserve, lo ! it to thee was taken ; 
I served thee not that I should be forsaken. 
But that I should receive reward again : 
I was content, thy servant to remain, 
And not to be repaid on this fashion. 
Now, since in thee there is no other reason, 
Displease thee not if that I do refrain, 
Unsatiate of my woe and thy désire ; 
AssurM by craft for to excuse thy fault. 
But since it pleaseth thee to feign default, 
Farewell, I say, departing from the fire. 
For he that doth believe bearing in band, 
Ploweth in the water, and soweth in the sand. 
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JOBN HARRISGTOS. 
1364. 

F.uîirr of Sir John Harrington, thi» j.i 11IT1 ■■■ 
guished for the followiiij poem, written, ai 
us, " on (iubelu Huuuii, when W frd ti 

d at the Prii 
tire,' and talked 
therncadwdM 
h n ottacbmeut t» lier cause, by tbe n-Ternoo of a gna* 
of landa at Thebton, oeir Batb. Hc died in 1582,— 
" if," says Mr. Ellia, " tbe paon bac acfected be rigbdj 
attribnted to him, becannot bedenied tbe atngnlar aacrit 
i.f havin g imitai an élégance of tajte wiih an artifice of 
style wbicn far exceeded hia cont cmp or a rie a ." 



Whence cornes my Lo»e ? — oh, heart difdoM '. 
Twas from cheeks that sbame tbe roae ; 
From lips that spoil the niby'i praïse ; 
From ey« that mock the diamond'i blaxe : 
Whence cornes my woe ! ai freely owu — 
Ah me ! 'twai from a lieart like ttone. 
The blush ing cheek speaks modest roiod, 
The lipi befitting words mort kind ; 
The eye doea tempt to love*» désire, 
And seems to say, 'tia Cupid'i fire : 
Y et ail 90 fair but speak my moan, 
Silli iy- . ■'!■ -ny the heart ofstooe. 

. . M kind bespeak 
■t lip, iweet biushiiig cbeck, 
: i» lave my pain? 

iliv L.ifts again. 
tù ia.h to cause our moao, 
deart thaft lika your orna. 
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EDMUND SPEtiSER. 

1566. 

Of tbe gentle and the generous Spenser, who waa the pria* 
cipal poet of an âge distinguished for its poetical produc- 
tions, scanty is the information wbich posterity at pré- 
sent possesses. He whose merit would confier splendeur 
on any name, cannot be traced in bis family connec- 
tions. It is, however, ascertained that Rosalind was no 
imaginary mistress ; but that she first awakened in bis 
heart tbe passion be bas so tenderjy displayed in bis 
writings, by wbich be attracted the notice of Sir Philip 
Sidney, his earliest and noblest patron. Nothùag can 
be more exquigitely touching than the kindness with 
which Rosalind is mentioned by a lover who had Ions; 
despaired of obtaining her affection. 

But who can tell what cause had that fair maid 

To use ni m so, that loved her so well ? 
Or who with blâme can justly her upbraid, 

For loving not — for who can love compel ? 
And (sooth to say) it is mil hardy thing, 

Rashly to censure créatures so divine 1 
For demigods they be ; and first did spring 

From heaven, though graft m frailness féminine. 

This is the language of a noble and a tendef heart. H is 
not possible for a mind rightly constitated ever to recôl* 
lect with resentment even the wrongs that hâve beeh m- 
flicted by a beloved object. Love will aiways seek to 
extenuate the feults of those whom lt would believé to tfe 
faultless. In his " Faery Queen," Spense* thus elo» 

' quently vindicates this part of his character, against thOsfr 
who seem to bave charged him with effeminacy of spirit, 

Such ones ill judge of love, that cannot love; 

Nor in their frozen hearts feel kindly flame : 
Wherefore they ought not thing unknown reprove» 

Nor natural affection, faultless, blâme ; 
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For fealt of few that hâve abus'd thc ame. 
For it of honour and ail virtue is 

The root ; and brings forth glorious flowers of famé, 
That crown true lovera with immortal bliss ! 
The meed of them that love, and do not live ami». 

Ihe sonnets of Sfênser are addressed principally, if noé 

• éntirely, to a lad y of whom he became enamoured in 
Ireland, and wbo freqnented the banks of the Mulla, 
where he résided înr the meridian of his Itfe. If poetry 
may in soeh cases be credited, he had now legs cause 
to déplore the unsuccessfulness of bis suit to Rosamnd j 
happy in the possession of one, whose accomplishments, 
whose beauty, and whose virtue were by no means of a 

• common description. What were the matrimonial fruit» 
of tiits union, which the bard has eommemorated by an 
anlmated ejrithafaittfom, we are hitherto unmformed. His 
wife was the dattgbter' of a rich Irish merdhant. 

Spenseb died about the year 1598 j after a chequered, but, 
on the whofe, not a cUsastrous life. It would be ridicu- 
lous to represent hikn as misérable, who had been loved 
and patronized by Sidney and Raleigh; whose talents 
were acknowledged while he was living, and honoured 
when he was dead. Conformably to his owo reouest, he 
was interred in Westminster-abbey, near the. remains 
of his admired Chaucer, the funeral being attended by 
many men botli ,oC rank and abilities ; and copies of 
verses, sacred to his memory, thrown into his grave. A 
monument was aftowards erected to him, by the noble 
but unfortunate Earl of Essex,who thus boneurably re« 
jwûd the-. Sonnet addressed to him by the poet, on the 
jMthticatioiipl bas " ?aery Queene.» 

tt isatlengtli belieyea that Spenser was fcorn about tfee> 

-^rwJ553« .•«.., 
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SONNETS. 



Faib eyes, the inirror of my mazed heart ! 

What wondrous virtue is contain'd in you ; 

The which both life and death forth from you dart 

Into the object of your mighty view ? 

For when ye mildly look with lovely hue, 

Then is my soûl with life and love inspir'd ; 

But when ye tour, or look on me askew, 

Then do I die, as one with lightning firM. 

But since that life is more than death desirM, 

Look ever lovely, as becomes you best ; 

That your bright beams, of my weak sight admirM, 

May kindle living fire within my breast. 

Such life sbould be the honour of your light ; 

Such death, the sad ensample of your mîght ! 



Was it the work of Nature or of Art, 
Which temperM so the features of her face, 
That pride and meekness, mixt by equal part, 
Do both appear to* adora her beauty's grâce? — 
For with mild pleasaunce, which doth pride displace, 
She to her love doth lookers' eyes allure ; 
And, with stem counfnance, back again doth chase 
Their looser looks, that stir up lusts impure. 
With such strange terms her eyes she doth mure, 
That with one look she doth my life dîsmay, 
And with another doth it straight recure ; 
Her smile me draws, her frown me drives away : 
Thus doth she train and teach me, with her looks ! 
Such art of eyes I never read in books. 
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SONNETS. 



One day, as I unwarily did gaze 
On those fair eyes my Love's immortal Kght, 
(The while my stonish'd heart stood in amase, 
Through sweet illusion of ber look's delight,) 
I might perceive bow in her glancing sight 
Légions of Loves with little wings did fly, 
Darting their deadly arrows, fiery bright, 
At every rash bebolder passing by ; 
One of those archers closely I did spy 
Aimîng his arrow at my very heart, 
When suddenly, with twinkle of her èye, 
The Damsel broke his misintended dart : 
Had she not so donc, sure I had been slain 1 
Yet, as it was, l Jiardly scap'd with pain. 



Fresh Spring ! the herald of Love's mighty king, 

Jn whose eoat-armour richly are display^d 

Ail sorts of flowers, the which on earth do spring ; 

In goodly colours, gloriously array'd. — 

Go to my Love, where she is careless laid, 

Yet in her winter*s bower, not well awake ; 

Tell her, the joyous time will not be staid, 

Unless she do him by the fore-lock take : 

Bid her, therefbre, herself soon ready make 

To wait on Love amongst his lovely crew ; 

Where every one that misseth then her Make, 

Shall be by him amerc'd with penance due. 

Make haste therefore, sweet Love ! whilst it is prime ; 

For none can calj again the passed time. 
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SONNETS. 

What guile is this — that those lier golden tresses 

She doth attire under a net of gold ; 

And with sly skill so cunningly them dresses, 

That which is gold or hair may scarce be told ? 

Is it, that men's frail eyes which gaze too bqld, 

She may entangle in that golden snare ; 

And being caught, may craftily enfold 

Their weàker hearts, which are not well aware? 

Take heed, therefbrc, mine eyes ! how ye do stare 

Henceforth too rashly on that guUeral net ; 

In which, if ever ye entrapped are, 

Out of her bands ye by no means shall get 

Fondness it were for any, being free, 

To covet fetters, though they golden be. 



Longwhile I sought to what I might compare 
Those powerful eyes, which lighten my dark sprite; 
Yet fbund I nought on earth, to which I dare 
Resemble the* image of their goodly light. 
Not to the sun, for they do shine by night ; 
Not to the moon, for they are changed never ; 
Not to the stars, for they hâve purer sight ; 
Not to the fire, for they consume not ever ; 
Not to the lightning, for they still presever ; 
Not to the diamond, for they are more tender ; 
Not unto crystal, for them nought may sever ; 
Nor unto glass, such baseness might offend her. 
Then, to the Maker's self they likest be ; 
Whose light doth lighten ail that hère* we see ! 
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SONNETS. 



Fair Bosom, fraught with Virtue's richest treasure— * 
The nest of Love, the lodging of Delight, 
The bower of Bliss, the paradise of Pleasure, 
The saered harbour of her heavenly sprite 1 
How was I ravish'd with your lovely sight, 
And my frail thouglits too rashly Jed astray, 
While diving deep, through amorous insight, 
On the sweet spoil of beauty they did prey : 
And tween her paps, like early fruit in May, 
Whose harvest seem'd to hasten now apace, 
They loosely did their wanton wings display ; 
And there to rest themselves did boldly place ! 
Sweet Thoughts ! f envy your so happy rest, 
Which ofl I wish'd — ^}'et never was so blest, 



Rudely thou wrongest my dear Heart's désire, 
In finding fault with her too portly pride ; 
The thing which I do niost in her admire, *" 

Is of the world, unworthy, most envied ! 
For in those lofty looks is close implied 
Scorn of base things, disdain of foui dishonour ; 
Threatening rash eyes, which gaze on her so wide, 
That loosely they dare not to look upon her. 
Such pride is praise, such portliness is honour ; 
That boldness, Innocence bears in her eyes ; 
And her fair countenance, like a goodly banner, 
Spreads in défiance of ail enemies. 
Never was in this world aught worthy tried, 
Without some spark of such self-pleasing pride ) 
yol. i. c 
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SONNETS. 

The gfarious image of her Maker's beanty, 
My sovereign Saint ! the idol of my thought ! 
Dare not henceforth, aboyé the bounds of duty, 
To' accuse of pride, or rashly blâme for aught : 
For being, as she is, divinely wrought, 
And of the brood of angels heaveoly-rborn, 
And with the crew of blessed saints upbrought, 
Each of winch did her wkh their gifU adora ; 
The bud of joy , the blossom of the mor&j 
The beam of light, whom mortal eyes admire ; 
What reason is it, then, but she should scora 
Base th'mgs, who to her love top bold aspire ? 
Such heavenly forms ought rather worship'd be, 
Than dare be lov'd by men of mean degree ! 



Like as a huntsman, aller weary chase, 
Seeing the game from him escap'd away, 
Sits down to rest him in some shady place, 
With panting hQunds. beguiléd of their prey ; 
So, after long pursuit and vain essay, 
When I aU weary had the chase forsook, 
The gentle Deer return'd the self-same way, 
Thinking to quench her thirst at the next brook ; 
There, she beholding me with milder look, 
Sought not to fly, but fearless still did bide» 
Till I in hand her's yet half-trembling took, 
And with her own good-will her finnly tied : 
Strange thing, me seem'd, to see a beast so wild, 
So goodly won— with her own will beguiTd. 
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JOHN DONNE. 

1590. 

John Donne, a doctor in divinity, but remembered more 
as a poet than a preacher, was born at London in 1573. 
After participating in ail the dissipation of youth, ca- 
ressed by the witty and the gay, bis father having be- 
queathed him the sum of 3,000/. he entered into the 
church; an office to which he aspired in eariy life, but 
which the préjudices of his parent, who was of the Ro- 
man catholic persuasion, had prevented his assuming. 
Ardent in whatever he undertook» he became as emi- 
nent for his piety, as before he had been fashionable for 
his levity; and was deservedly esteemed for the élo- 
quence of his pulpit discourses. He was also respected 
in the state, whose concerns he was frequently employed 
to negotiate. 
Shortly after entering into holy orders, he married Anne, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Moore, Lieutenant of the Tower, 
by which proceeding he became involved in many diffi- 
culties; as the union had been contracted in opposition 
to the wishes of his father-in-law, who for a long time 
appeared inexorabty offended with both parties. Dr. 
Donne died on March 31, 1631; having surmed his 
lady, whom he tenderty Ibved, nearly fourteen years. 
He was buried in the cathedral of St. Pan!, of which 
he had been Dean, and where his abilities had been 
often successfully exerted. His amatory compositions, 
though unquestionably the effusions of feeling, and once 
high in gênerai estimation, are too much allayed by the 
pedantry of the times in which he nourished, to entitle 
tbem to a copious sélection. 
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Send home my long-strayM eyes to me, 
Wilich, oh ! too long hâve dwelt on tfcee ; 
But if they there hâve learn'd such ill, 

Such forc'd fashions, 

And false passions, 

That they be 

Made by thee 
Fit for no good sight, keep-them still. 

Send home my harmless heart again, 
Which no unworthy thought çould stain ; 
But if it be taught, by thine, 

Tomakejestings 

Of protestings, 

And break both 

Word and oath, 
Keep it still — 'tis none of mine. 

Yet send me back my heart and eyes, 
That I may know and see thy lies ; 
And may laugh and joy when thou 

Art in anguish, 

And dost-languish 

For some one 

That will none, 
Or prove as false as thou dost now. 
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Dëar Love ! continue nîce and chaste ; 

For if y ou yield, y ou do me wrong ! 
Let duller wits to love's end haste, 

I hâve enough — to love thee long. 

Small favours will my prayers increase ; 

Granting my suit, you give me ail ; 
And then iny prayers must heeds surcease, 

For I hâve made your Godhead fall. 

Then, Love ! prolong my suit— for thus, 
By losing sport, I sport do win ; 

And that doth virtue prove in us, 
Which ever yet hath been a sin ! 

My coming near may spy some ill, 
And now the world is given to scoff : 
To keep my love then, keep me off ; 

And so I shall admire thee still. 
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sir philip smXEi: 

1591. 

If confidence is to be placed in the unaoimous suffrages of 
his conteinporaries, Sir Philip Sidney was one of tbe 
most illustrious cavaliers that hâve adorned the anpals of 
modem Europe; equally and etninently distinguished 
for the graceftilness of his deportment, the sweetness of 
his disposition, the valour of his spirit, the tende rue ss of 
his heart, the élégance, the solidity, and the extent of his 
mental qualifications and acquirements. It is not merely 
from a Spenser whom he patronized, or a Jonson wbom 
he befriended, that he has derived this exemplary cha- 
racter. With the exception of one " trifler's sacrile- 
gious hand," who latterly atteropted to divest his bust of 
tbe laurel with which an admiring nation had fondly en- 
ci rcled his brows, the réputation of Sir Philip Sidney has 
been sacredly cherished by posterity. This heroic and 
accomplished man, the son of parents estimable for their 
worth, and descending from noble families, was born 
at Penshurst in Kent, November 29, 1554. He corn- 
menced his travels in 1572, haring quitted tbe university 
of Oxford when seventeen years of âge. Returning in 
1575, he was employed on anembassy : in January 1582 
he was knighted, and sodn after promoted. A bout 1586, 
being engaged in foreign wars, he experienced much 
attention from Don John of Austria, who is known to 
hâve been cautious in bestowiug his comme ndations j and 
he might hâve stood for the Crown of Poland, which he 
declined. Queen Elizabeth was accustomed to call him 
Her Philip, in contradistinction to Philip of Spain, who 
married her sister and predecessor ; though, singular as it 
may seem, he had been cbristened in honour of the Spa- 
niard, at the time he was betrothed to Queen Mary. 
Still emulous of distinction, he joined the campaign of 
1586. Hère he was unfbrtunately wounded, during the 
stand made against the Spaniards at Zutphen, by a 
musket shot, that broke the bone of his thigh, as he was 
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mounting a third horse, after two had be«A tileàVunder 
him. Beiog thirsty with excès» of btaeding, he calted 
for drink : as hewas puttiing- tbe bottle to his monta, see- 
ing a soldier carried along, whose ghastly eyea were di- 
rected eagerly towatdt it* Sir Philip tookit fias* his own 
lifs befinre he draak, and delivered ifc to the dying man 
with thèse worde— ** Thy necessity U yet grever Hun Mme !" 
Having pledged tais poor aoldier, he was carried to Arn- 
heim ; where, after endnring intente bodUy pain for the 
space of sixteen days, ha expired oo the 23d of Septem- 
ber, 1586. His corpse was conveyed to London ; and, 
aller laying for tome days in public atate, was magnifi- 
cently interred in the cathedra! of SU Paul. He left 
one child, Bliaabeth, by his wife, danghter of the great 
Sir Francis Walsiagham. 
As to his Stella, she undoubtedly waa the Lady Rich. He 
describes her of a joyfat face, firir akin* beamy eyes, gol- 
den haired, of a ctearvoice, but aaoat fais, most cold; 
her heart fortified with. wit, and stored with disdain ! He 
who confesses bimself onee to hâve only ridicoled love 
in others, aow felt it ahnost. insupportable if he was but 
a week absent froaa the désire of bis soûl. In the séries 
of poems, entitled Astrophbl and Stella, are some in- 
teresting descriptions of the intercourse that sabsisted 
between the loyers. 

In a grove most rich of shade, 

Where birds wanton musie made, 

May, then young, bis pied weeds showing, 

New perfora** with flowersftesb gtowiog; 

Astkovbsx, witb Stella sweet, 

Did for inntual comfort meet. 

Sigh they did j but now, betwixt 

Sighs of woe, were glad sighs mix'd : 

But their tongues restrain'd from walkiog, v 

Till their hearts had eaded talking ! 

ArnoPHEu *' Never season was mpre fit, 

" Never room more apt for it; 

" SraÛing air allows my reaso», 

" Thèse birds sing— * Now use the season. !' 
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u This small wind, which so sweef is* y 

" See, how it tfae leaves doth kiss ! 

u Each tree, in his best attiring, 

" Sensé of love to love inspirtng." 

l'hère his hand, in tbeir speech, fain 

Would hâve made tongue's language plain ; 

But her hands, his hands repelling, 

Gave repuise — ail grâce excelling ! 

Then,.she spake ! her speech was sucb, 

As oot ear, but heart did touch. 

" Astrofhbl, (said shb) my love 

" Cease in thèse effects to prove ! 

".Now be still ! yet still, believe me, 

" Thy grief more than death would grieve me. 

'* Trust me, while l thus deny, 

41 In myself the smart I try : 

" Tyrant honour doth thus use thee ; 

" Stblla's self might not refuse thee ! 

" Therefbre, Dear ! this no more more ; 

" Lest, though J leave not thy love, 

" (Which too deep in me is framed !) 

•' I should blush whcn thou art namcd!" 

Spenser, while enumerating the Court Beauties of his âge, 
has neither forgotten Stella, nor the strains in which she 
was celebrated. On this occasion, as well as in the son- 
net he addressed to the Countess of Pembroke, be be- 
stows a merited encomium on the poetical talents of Sir 
. Philip Sidney. His praise is the less suspicious, as the 
" noblest shepherd" was now no more ! 

Nor less praise-worthy Stella do I read, 
.Though nought my praises of her needed are, 

Wbom verse of noblest Shepherd, lately dead, 
Hath prais'd ; and rais'd above each other Star * 

While Sidney avowedhis affection for Lady Rieh, the sister 
of Essex,- that nobleman appears to hâve been equally 
attached to the wife of Sidney, wbom he raarried soon 
after the death of Sir Philip ! The Earl of Essex was en- 
gagea in the battle of Zutphen, and witnessed the fat* 
of his friend. 
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SONNETS. 

B.ecause I breathe not love to every one, 
Nor do not use set colours for to wear, 
Not nourish spécial locks of vowed hair, 

Nor give each speech a full point of a groan ; 

The Courtly Nymphs, acquainted with the moan 
Of them who in their lips Love*s standard bear, 
Where he ? — say they of me — Now do we swear, 

He cannot love ! no, no ; let him alone ! 
And think so still, so Stella know my mind. 

Profess, indeed, I do not Cupid's art : ». 

But you, fair maids, at length this truth shall find, 

That his right badge is worn but in the heart ; 
Dumb Swans, not chattering Pies, do lovers prove; 
They love indeed, who quake to say they love ! 



AlasI hâve I not pain enough, my Friend ! 

Upon whose breast a fiercer gripe doth tire, 

Than did on him who first stole down the fire, 
While Love on me doth ail his quiver spend ; 
But, with your bitter words, you must contend 

To grieve me worse? in saying, that Désire 

Doth plunge my well-form'd soûl into the mire 
Of sinful thoughts ; which do in ruin end. 

If that be sin, which doth the manners frame, 
Well stay'd with truth in word, and faith in deed ; 
1/ that be sin, which in fix'd hearts doth breed 

À loathing of a loose unçhastity ; 

Then love is sin,. and let me sinful be ! 



> *.j* ~ 
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SONNETS. 



Lock up, fair Hds ! the treasvre of my heart, 

Préserve tbose beams, this age*s oniy Mgbt; 
To her sweet sensé, sweet sleep ! sone ease impart, 

Her sensé too weak to bear her spirit's mîght. 

And whtle, O Sleep ! thou closest up her sight— 
Her sight, where Love dki forge his fairest dart, 

O harbour ail her parts in easeful plight : 
Let no strange dream make her fair body start. 
But yet, O Dream * if thou wilt not départ. 

In this rare subject, from thy common right, 
. But wilt thy self in such a seat deligbt ; 
Then take my shape, and play a loveras part : 

Kiss her from me ; and say, unto her sprite, 

Till her eyes shine, I live in darkest night ! 



Soul's Joy ! bend not those morning stars from me, 
Where Virtue is made strong by Beautés might ; 
Where love is chasteness, pain doth learn delight, 

And humbleness grows on with majesty : 

Whatever may ensue, O let me be 
Copartner of the riches of that sight ! 
Let not mine eyes- be hell-driv'n from that light 

O look ! O shine ! O let me die, and see ! 
For though I oft myself of them bemoan, 
That through my heart their beamy darts be gone, 

Whosecureless wounds,e'ennow, mostfreshly bleed ; 
Yet since my death-wound is already got, 
Dear Killer ! spare not thy sweet cruel shot : 

A kind of grâce it is, to slay with speed ! 
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O kiss ! which do'st those ruddy gems impart» 
Or geins or fruits of new frund Paradise, 

Breathing ail bliss, and sweetness to the heart ; 
Teaching dumb lips a nobler exercise : 

O kiss ! which soûls, ev'n soûls together ties, 
Bv links of Love, and on] y Naturels art : 

Now fain would I paint thee to ail men's eyes, 
Or of thy gifts, at least, shade out some part ! 

But she forbids ; with blushing words, she says, 

She builds her famé on higher-seated praise. 
But my heart burns> I cannot silent be ! 

Thensince, dear Life ! y ou fain would bave nie peace ; 
. And I, mad with delight, want wit to cease ; 
Stop you my mouth, with still, still kissing me. 



O happy Thames, that didst my Stella bear ! 
I saw thee, with full many a smiling line, 

Upon thy cheerful face joy's livery wear; 
While those fair planets on thy streams did shine. 

The boat, for joy , could not to dance forbear ; 
While wanton winds, with beauties so divine, 

Ravish'd, staid not till in her golden hair 
They did themselves (O sweetest prison !) twine ; 

And fain those JEjoï's youth there would their stay 
Hâve made ; but forcM by nature still to fly, 

First did with puffing kiss those locks display. 
She, so disheveird, blush'd : from window I, 

With sight thereof, cried out — O fair disgrâce, 

Let honour's self to thee grant highest place ! 
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Be your words made, good Sir ! of Indian ware # 
That you allow me them by so small rate? 
Or do you courted Spartans imitate ? 

Or do you mean my tender ears to spare, 

That to my questions you so total are ? 
When I demand of Phœnix-Stella's state, 
You say, forsooth, you left her well of late : 

O God! think you, that satisfies my care? 
I would know, whether she do sit or waJk ? 

How cloth'd ? How waited on ? Sigh'd she,orsmiTd? 
Whereof ? with whom ? how often did she talk ? 

With what pastime, time's journey she beguil'd } 
If her lips deign'd to sweeten my poor name? 
Say ail, and ail well said, still say the same. 
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1592. 

The family of Drayton was originally settled in the tow« 
of Drayton in Leicestershire : but of the life of this dis- 
tinguished poet few memorials are preserved. His birth 
is believed to hâve been at Harsall, Warwickshire, in 
1563. While lfring, he enjoyed the friendship of many 
persons distingnished either for their rank or talents; 
and hisname has been transmitted to posterity, with the 
highest moral réputation. Dying in 1631, he was bu- 
ried in Westminster Abbey, among the poets; where 
the Countess of Dorset, jvho had given monuments to 
Spenser and Daniel, raised a handsome table of blue 
marble to his memory, adorned with his effigies laureated 
in busto, and enriched with an epitaph by Quartes, writ- 
ten in letters of gold, whicb is still legible. 

Haring, in a preliminary sonnet, disclaimed an y expé- 
rience pf the passion that he afterwards proceeds to de- 
scribe, Drayton bas been regarded as writing only with 
a view to ridicule the compositions of his contemporaries. 
There does not, howerer, appear sufficient reason so 
completely to disqualify his amatorial prétendions. He 
may not be less sincère, because less sentimental thaq 
pthers. 
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SONNETS. 

Love, banish'd Heaven, on earth was held in scorn, 
Wand'ring abroad in need and beggary ; 
And wanting friends, though of a goddess boni, 
Yet crav'd the alms of such as passed by : 
I, like a man devout and charitable, 
Clothed the naked, lodg'd this wand'ring Guest ; 
With sighs and tears still furnishing his table, 
With what might tnake the misérable blest 
But this Ungrateful, for m y good désert, 
InticM my thoughts against me to conspire, 
Who gave consent to steal away my heart ; 
And set my breast, his lodging, on a fire. 
Well, well my friends ! when beggare grow thus bold, 
No marvel, then, though charity grow cold ! 



DearI why should you command me to my rest, 
When now the Night doth su m mon ail to sleep ? 
Methinks, this time becometh lovers best ; 
Night was ordain'd together friends to keep. 
How happy are ail other living things, 
Which, though the day disjoin by several flight, 
The quiet evening yet together brings ; 
And each returns unto his Love at night ! 
O, thou that art so courteous else to ail, 
Why should'st thou, Night ! abuse me only thus ; 
That ev'ry créature to his kind do'st call, 
And yet *tis thou dost only sever us? 
Well could I wish it would be ever day, 
If, when night cornes, you bid me go away. 
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SONNET. 



Since therefa no help, corne, let us kiss and part! 
Nay, I bave done ; you get no more of me : 
And I am glad, yea glad with ail my heart, 
That thus so cleanly I nayself can fiie, 
Shake hands for ever ; cancel ail our vows ; 
And, when ire tneet ai any time agaia, 
fie it not seen, in either of our brows, 
That we one jot of former love retain ( 
Now, at the last gasp of Love's latest breath, 
When, his puise failing, Passion speechless lies;. 
"When Faith b kneeling by his bed of death ; 
And Innocence is closing up her eyes ; 
Now, if thou woukTst, when ail hâve gi ven him over, 
From death to life, thou might'st him yet recover ! 
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SAMUEL DANIEL. 

1592. 

Samuel Daniel, born at Taunton, 1562, had the felicity of 
being early noticed by Mary, Countess of Pembroke, 
tbe intelligent and accomplished sister of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. His merit afterwards attracted the patronage of 
Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, by whose friendsbip he 
procured a situation àbout the court, from wbich ne de- 
rived such a degree of émolument as enablcd him to in- 
dulge his propeusity for poetical pursuits. 

Of the Délia whom his Sonnets hâve perpetuated, very 
little is discoyered ; except, as her loverlnfbrms us, that 
she resided near the banks of the Avon ; and that he 
went abroad, in the hope of obliterating the remem- 
branoe of her cruelty. She appears to hâve been a lady 
of considérable respectabUity, with whom the splendor 
of rank possessed higher fascination than the charms of 
poetry. The last sonnet in the présent collection, was 
addressed to her on the author's going into Italy. 

It is not known at wbat period of his life Daniel travelîed 
into Italy; wbere, in ail probability, he became ac- 
quainted with the family of Florio, whose sister, Justina, 
he married. After enjoying an extensive réputation in 
the calm of retire ment, he died, October 1619, without 
issue, at Beckington in Somersetshire, his native county. 

Shakspeare, it is believed, aspired to imitate the Sonnets 
of Daniel ; and Drummond évident! y selected him as 
his mode!, in this species of composition. Higber com- 
mendation than this, the admiration of Shakspeare and 
Drummond, no poet need be solicitous to acquire. Sq 
exquisite, indeed, is the polisb dispjayed in many of Da- 
nieï's productions, that in this particular he is equalled 
by few succeeding writers, and has hardly been sur- 
passed by any. His sentiments are natural, his hui-« 
guage is simple and affecting, his versification is corrtct 
and melodious. 
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SONNETS. 



r air is my Love, and cruel as she's fair ; 

Her brow-sijades frown, ait hou g h her eyes are sunny ; 

Her sihiles are Jightning, though her pridè despair ; 

And her disdains are gall, her favours honey : 
A modest Maid, deck'd with a blush of honour, 

Whose feet do tread green paths of youth and love; 

The wonder of ail eyes, that look upon her ; 

Sacred on earth, design'd a saint above ! 
Chastity and beauty, which were deadly foes, 

live reconciléd friends within her brow ; 

And had she pity, to conjoin with those, 

Then, who had heard the plaints I utter now } 
For had she not been fair, and thus unkind, 
My muse had slept, and none had known my mind. 



If that a loyal heart, and faith unfeign'd ; 
If a sweet languish, with a chaste désire ; 
If hunger-starven thoughts,"so long restrain'd, 
Fed but with 6moke, and cherish'd but with fire ; 

And if a brow with care's charâcters painted, 

Bewrays my love ; with broken words half spoken, 
To her that sits in my thought's temple sainted, 
And lays to view my vulture-gnawn heart open : 

If I hâve done due hoinage to her eyes, 
And had my sighs still tending on her name ; 
If on her lpve my life and honour lies, 
And she, the' unkindest Maid 1 still scorns the same : 

Let this suffice, that ail the world niay see 

The fault is her's, though mine the huit niust be 1 

YOL. I. D 
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SONNETS. 



Look, Délia, bow we' esteem the half-btown rose, 
The image of thy blush, and sommets bonour; 
Whilst yet her tender bud doth undisclose 
That full of beauty time bestows upon lier ! 

No sooqer spreads her glory in the air, 
But strait her wide-blown pomp cornes to décline ; 
She then is scorn'd, that late adorn'd the fair: 
So fade the roses of those cheeks of thine ! 

No April can revive thy witherM flow'rs, 
Whose springing grâce adorns thy glory now ; 
Swift speedy Time, featherM with flying hours. 
Dissolves the beauty of the faîrest brow. 

Then do not thon such treasnre waste in vain ; 

But love now, whilst thou ma/st be lov*d agam. 



Let others sing of knights and palladines, 

In aged accents and.untimely words, 

Paint shadows in imaginary Unes, 

Which well the reach of their high wits records ; 
But I must sing of thee, and those fair eyes ! 

Authentic shall my verse in time to corne ; 

When yet the' un born shall say-*-" Lo, where she lies, 

"Whose beauty madehim speak, thatelse was dumb !" 
Thèse are the arks, the trophies I erect, 

That fortify thy name against old âge; 

And thèse thy sacred virtues must protect 

Against the dark, and time's consuming rage* 
Though the* error of my youth they shall discover ; 
Çufficç they shew**! liv'd, and was thy lover î 
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SONNETS. 

Utrro the bonndless océan of thy beauty, 
Runs this poor river, chargM with streams of zeal, 
Returning thee the tribute of my duty ; 
Which hère my love, my youth, my plaints reveal : 

Hère, I unclasp the book of my chargea «oui, 
Where I hâve cast the* accounts of ail my care ; 
Hère, I hâve summ'd my sighs ; hère, I enrol 
How they were spent for thee ! Look what they are ; 

Look on the dear expences of my youth, 
And see how just I reckon with thine eyes ; 
Examine well thy beauty with my truth ; 
And cross my cares, e'er greater sums arise. 

Read it, sweet Maid 1 though it be done but sltghtly : 

Who can shew ail hîs love, doth love but lightly. 



My spotiess love faovers with purest wings 
About the temple of the proudest Frame, 
Where blaze those lights, rairest of earthly things, 
Which clear our ctouded world with brightest flame : 

My* ambitious thoughts, confinéd in her face, 
Aflfect no honour but what she can give : 
My hopes do rest in limite of her grâce, 
I weigh no comfort, unless she relie ve. 

For she, that can my heart imparadise, 
Holds in her fairest haod what dearest te : 
My fortunées wheels, the circuit of her eyes ; 
Whose roUing grâce deign once a turn of bliss, 

Ail my tinVs sweet consists in her alone : 

So much I love the most unloving one ! 

d 2 
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SONNETS. 



Restore thy tresses to the Golden ore ; 

To Cytherea's son those arks of love ; 

Bequeath the Heavens the stars that I adore ; 

And to the Orient do thy pearls remove : 
Yield thy hands* pride unto the Ivory white ; 

To' Arabian odours give thy breathing sweet \ 

Kestore thy blush unto Auront bright ; 

To Thetis give the honour of thy feet : 
Let Venus hâve thy grâces her resign'd ; 

And thy sweet voice give back unto the Sphères ; 

But then restore thy fierce and cruel mind 

To Hyrcan tigers, and to ruthless bears : 
Yjeld to the marble thy hard heart again ; 
So sjialt thpu çease to plague, and I to plain. 



I must not grieve rny Love ! whose eyes would read 
Lines of delight whereon her youth might smile ; 
FJowers hâve time, befbre they corne to seed ; 
At)4 she is young, and now must sport the while. 

Ah ! sport, sweet Maid, in season of thèse years ; 
And learn to gather flowers before they wither ; 
And where the sweetest blossom first appears, 
Let love and youth conduct thy pleasures thithex : 

Ughten forth smiles, to clear the clouded air ; 
And calm the tempest wbich my sighs do raise ; 
Pity and smHes do best become the Fair, 
Pity and smiles must only yield thee praise. 

Make me to say, when ail my griefs are gone, 

Happy the heart that sigh'd for suçh a one ï . 
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SONNETS. 



Why should I sing in verse ; why should I frame 

Thèse sad neglected notes, for her dear sake ? 

Why should I offer up unto her naine 

The sweetest sacrifice my youth can make? 
Why should I strive to make her live for ever, 

That never deigns to give me joy to live ? 

Why should my* afflicted Muse so much endeavour 

Such honour unto cruelty to give ? 
If her defects hâve purchas'd her this famé, 

What should her virtues do, her smiles, her love ? 

If this her worst, how should her best inflame ? 

What passions would her milder favours move ? 
Favours, I think, would sensé quite overcome ; 
And that makes happy lovers ever dumb. 



And whither, poor Forsaken ! wilt thou go, 
To go from sorrow, and thine own di6tress ; 
When ev'ry place présents like face of woe, 
And no remove can make thy sorrows less ? 

Yet go, Forsaken ! leave thèse woods, thèse, plains ; 
Leave her and ail, and ail for her that leaves 
Thee and thy love forlorn, and both disdains ; 
And of both wrongful deems, and ill conceives. 

Seek out some place ; and see if any place 
Can give the least release unto thy grief; 
Convey thee from the thought ofrthy disgrâce, 
Steal from thyself, and be thy care's own thief. 

But yet what corofort shall I hereby gain ? 

Bearing the wound, I needs riiust feel the pain ! 
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GREFILLE, LORD BBOOK. 

1592. 

Folk GreriDe, afierwanis cmtad Knight of tac Baffe, and 
Lord Brook of BeaBchamp»s Coût, vas bon in 1554, 
the same year as Sir Philip Sidney, with whom be hveia, 
stndied, sboght j and in memory of whose friendship» he 
ordered the fbUowing inscription to be fixed on hisown 



Serrant to Qneen Elisabeth, 
Counsellor to King James, 
And Friend to Sa Philip Sidney ! 

His Lordship, tbough be lrved and died wunairied, was a 
siucere and fervent admirer of the ladies. Perhaps, in- 
deed, the spécimen of his poetical talents, which is hère 
presented to the reader, might anthorise the supposition 
of his haring been disappointed in the object of his af- 
fection ; a «apposition, that would snfficiently explain 
the cause of his teading a lire of cetibacy. The pièce 
is valoable, if it be only that it exhibits the simplicity 
of antient coortship, even among the higher orders of 
society in t^is coontry. 



I, with whose colours My*a. drest her head, 
ï, that wore posies of her own band-making ; 
I, that mine owh name in tire chimnies read, 
By Mtra finely wrought e'er I was waking ; 
Must I look on — in hope time-coming may, 
With change, bring back my turn again to play r 
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I, that on Sunday at the church-stije found 
A garland sweetj with true-love knots in flowers ; 
Which I to wear about mine arm was bound, 
Thaï each ef us mtgbt know that ail was our's s 
. Must I now lead an idle life in wishes, 
And folbw Cupid for his loaves and fishes? 

I, that did wear the ring her Mother left ; 

I, for whose love she gloried to be blamed ; 

I, with whose eyes her eyes committed theft ; 

I, who did make her blush when I was named ; 
Must I lose ring, flowers, blush, theft, and go naked, 
Watching with sighs till dead love be awaked > 

I, that when drowsy Argus fell adeep, 

Like Jealousy o'erwatched with Désire, 

Was even warned modesty to keep, 

While her breath, speaking, kindled naturels fire ; 

Must I look on a-cold, while others warm them ? 

Do Vulcan's brothers in such fine nets arm them ? 

Was it for this, that I might Mtra see 

Washtng the water with her beauties white ? 

Yet could she never write her love to me ! 

Thinks wtt of change, while thoughts are in delight î 
Mad girls may safely love, as they may leave : 
No man can print a kiss, Unes may deceive. 
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SIR WALTEM RALEIGH. 

1594, 

This dlstingtiished character, whose fate cdnstitutes an in* 
delible reproach to the country that his services had 
adorned, was born in 1558, at the village of Hayes in 
Devonshire. No less an admirer of genius, than a va- 
liant warrior, and enlightened statesman, Raleigh has 
the crédit of having strenuously befriended Spenser, by 
introducing his works more particularly to the notice Of 
Queen Elisabeth. There is au anecdote respecting Sir 
Walter, which, while it explains the ofigin of her favoor 
towards htm, affords no inconsiderable évidence of his 
gênerai gaUautry to the sex. Tbe circumstance is thns 
recïted by William King, in bis poem of the " Art of 
Love." 

Oh, think it not a too officions car*», 

With eagerness to run and help the Fair ( 

So, when Eliza (whose propitious days 

Revolving Ileaven does seem again to raise, 

Whose ruling genius shew'd a master-stroke 

Tn éVèry thing she did, and ail she spoke,) 

Was stepping o*er a passage, which the rain 

Had filPd, but seem'd as stepping back again; 

Young Raleigh scorn'd to see his Queen retreat, 

And threw his velvet ck>ke heneath ber feet. 

The Queen approv'd the thought, and made him great ! 

Perhaps this prédilection on her Majesty's part induced 
her afterwards to oppose his passion for Mrs. Throck- 
morton, one of her ladies in waiting; on which occa- 
sion, Ralsigh was comm&nded.to withdraw from court, 
in order that distance might cool the ferveur of bis at- 
tachaient! Having, at length, the misfortune to sur- 
vive his royal mistress, he was sacriôced by ber succes- 
sor, James h to the malignant jealoosy of his enemies ; 
being beheaded in Old Palace Yard, October 99, 1618. 
Those who could not vanquish him in tbe fleld, were 
contented to triumph on a scaffold. 
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Wbong not, sweet mistress of my heart • 

The merit of true passion, 
With thinking that lie féels no smart 

Who sues for no compassion : 

Since if my plaints were not to' approve 

The conquest of thy beauty, 
ït cornes not from defect of love, 

But fear to* exceed my duty k 

For knowing that I sue to serve 

A saint of such perfection, 
As ail désire but none deserve 

A place in her affection ; 

I rather choose to want relief, 

Than venture the revealing : 
Where glory recommends the grief. 

Despair disdains the healing. 

Silence iti love betrays more woe 
Than words, though ne'er so witty ; 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity. 

Then wrong not, dearest to my heart ! 

My love for secret passion ; 
He smarteth most who hides his smart; 

And sues for no compassion. 



SIR WALTER RALE1GV» 



Shall I like an hermit dwell, 
On a rock, or in a œil ? 
Calling home the smallest paît 
Tbat is missing of my heart, 
To bestow ït where I may 
Meet a rival every day ? 
If she undervalues me, 
What care I how fair she be f 

Were her tresse» angei-gold ; 
If a stranger may be bold, 
Unrebuked, unafraid, 
To convert them to a braid, 
And, with little more a-do, 
Work them into bracelets toor 
If the mine be grown so free, 
What care I hoir rich it be? 

Were her hands as rich a prise. 
As her hairs, or precious eyes ; 
If she lay them out to take 
Kisses for good-manners' sake, 
And let every lover skip 
From her hand unto her lip : 
If she seem not cha6te to me, 
What care I how chaste she be? 

No ; she muât be perfect snow, 
In effect as wett as show, 
Warming but as snow-balls do, 
Not like fire by borning too : 
But when she, by change! hath got 
To her heart a second lot ; 
Then, if others share with me, 
Fareweil her, whate'er she be ! 
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WBLAKCB DAVISOVt. 

1602. 

Pew readers are unacquaiuted with the sufferingg of tfae un- 
fortunate Secretary Davison, who was so deeply impli- 
cated in the affair of Mary Queen of Scots. Francis 
DavisoD, author of the following poems, was the son of 
that statesman. The pièces are transcribed from the 
publication entitled " A Poetical Rhapsodie," of which 
there hâve been three éditions. 



a 



Ah, Cupid, I mistook thee ; 
I for an archer and no fencer took thee : 
But as a fencer oft retgws bfows and thrusts 

Where he intends no harm, 

Then turns his baleful arm 
And wounds that part which least his foe mistrusts ; 

So thou with fencing art, 
Feigning to wound mine eyes, hast hit my heart. 



Love ! if a god thou art, 

Then evermore thou must 

Be merci fui and just ; 
If thou be just, O wherefore doth thy dart 
Wound mine alone, and not my Lady's heart? 

If merciful ; — then why 

Am I to pain reserv'd, 

Who hâve thee truly serv'd, 
While she, that by thy power sits not afly, 
Laughs thee to scorn, and lives at liberty ? 
Then, if a god thou wilt accounted be, 
Heal me like her, or else wound her iike me. 
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Some there are as feîr to see to. 
But by art and not by nature ; 
Some as tall and goodly be too, 
But want beaùty to their stature : 
Some hâve gracious kind bebaviour, 
But are foui or simple créatures ; 
Some hâve wit but want sweet faveur, 
Or are proud of their good features. 
Only you, and you want pity, 
Aie most fair, tall, kind, and witty. 



When I to you of ail my woes complain, 
Which you make me endure without release, 

With scornful smiles you answer me again, 
That lovers true must bear, and hold their peace. 

Dear ! I will bear, and hold my peace ; if you 

Will hold your peace, and bear what I shall do. 
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WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
1608. 

William Shakspeare was born of reputable parents, Aprjl 
523, 1564, at Stratford upon Avon, in Warwicksbire. Hjs 
éducation was such as a country firee school couW then 
supply , but limited as to duration ; and he married very 
early in life. It is remarkable, that he died on the same 
day of the same month in which he was born (April 33), 
in the year 161$, and at his native place. He died in 
good circumstances, at his house of New Place, and was 
buried in the great church of Stratford. Shakspeare>s 
lesser poems seem deserving of more attention than they 
hâve usually obtained. 



Take, oh ! take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Dghts that do mislead the raorn : 
But my kisses bring again, 
Seals of love, but seal'd in vain ! 

Hide, oh ! hide those hills of snow, 

Which thy frozen bosom bears ; 
On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are of those that April wears : 
But first set my poor heart free, 
Bound in those icy chains by thee ! 



Wben I do caont tbe dock, tbat tefls the time, 
And see tbe brave day sonk in hideous night ; 
Wben I behold the violet past prime, 
And sable ends ail sHverM o'er with white ; 
Wben lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 
Wbîck eut fitom beat did canopy tbe berd ; 
And smnmer's grcen ail gfrded up in sheaves, 
Borne on the trier, wîtb whhe and bristly beard ; 
Then, of thy beaoty do I question make, 
That tbou ainong tbe wastes of time must go ; 
Sînce sweets and beauties do themselves fbrsake, 
And die as fast as they see otbers grow ; 
And nothing'gainstTiiné's scythe can make defence, 
Save breed, to brave bim wben he takes thee hence. 



When, in disgrâce with fortune and men's eyes, 
I ail alone beweep my outcast-state ; 
And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries ; 
And look upon royself, and curse my fate ; 
Wishing me iike to one more rich in hope, 
FeaturM like him, like bim with friends possest ; 
Desiring this man's art, and that man's scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least ! 
Yet in thèse thoughts, royself al most despising, 
Haply I think on thee ; and then my state, 
Like to the lark at break of day arising, 
From sullen earth to sing at heaven's gâte : 
For thy sweet love, rememberM, such wealth brings, 
That then 1 scorn to change my state with kings t 
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SONNETS. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments ; love is not love, 
Which alters when it altération finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
O, no ! it is an ever-âxéd mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never ehaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whoseworth's unknown, althoughhis beight be taken. 
Lovées not tirae's fool ; though rosy lipg, and cheeks 
Within bis bending sickle's compass corne : 
Love alters not, with bis brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If t bis be enor, and upon me proved, 

I never mit, «or no man ever loved. 



Is it thy will, thy image should keep open 
My beavy eye-lids through the weary night ? 
Dast thon désire my slumbers should be broken, 
While shadows, ïil/x to thee, do mock my sightt 
ls it thy spirit that thou send'st fram thee, 
So far from home» into my deeds to pry ; 
To find «out *hamcsj and idle honrs in me, 
The scope and tenotir of thy jealousy ? 
O, no ! thy love, though much, is not so great ! 
It is my love, that keep mine eyes awake ; 
Mine own true love, that doth my rest defeat, 
To play the watchman ever fer thy sake : 

For thee watch I, wirikt thou dost wake ébewhere ; 

Jftom me ftr «4, with others ail too «car. 
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SONNETS. 

Then bâte me, when thou wilt, if ever, now ; 
Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross ; 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 
And do not drop in for an after-loss : 
Ah ! do not, when my heart hath 'scap'd this sorrow* 
Corne in the rereward of a conquerM foe ! 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 
To linger out a purpos'd overthrow. 
If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 
When other petty griefs hâve donc their spite ; 
But in the onset corne, so shall I taste 
At flrst the very worst of fortunées might : 
And other strains of woe, which now seem woe> 
Compar'd with loss of thee, will not seem so. 



Alas 1 'tis true I hâve gone hère and there, 
And made.myself a motiey to thy view ; 
GorM mine own thoughts, sold cheap what ismost dear, 
Made old offences of affections new : 
Most true it is, that I hâve lookM on truth 
^skance and strangely ; but, by ail above, 
Thèse blenches gave my heart another youth, 
And worse essays prov'd thee my beat of love i . 
Now ail is done, save what shall bave no end, 
Mine appetite I never more will grind 
On newer proof, to try an older friénd ; 
A god in love, to whom l am confihM. 
Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best» 
Even to thy pure, and most, mqst loving breaat ! 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 

1612. 

William Drummond, the first Scottish poet who wrote with 
purity and élégance in Englisb, was born at Hawthorn- 
den, in Mid Lothian, his patrimonial seat, December 13, 
1585. Sedulously improving tbe advantages of a libéral 
éducation, acquired in Edinburgh, he afterwardsrepaired 
.to France, where he studied the civil law at Bourges. 
Devoted, however, to tbe pleasures of seclusion, he wholly 
. declined tbe contest of men ; and retired, early in life, 
to Hawthornden. It was thus, that amidst the serenity 
of nature, ever promotive of tbe tenderer passions, he - 
became enamoured of the Lesbia whose charms wer© 
never obliterated ' from bis heart. This lady was the 
daughter of a Mr. Cunningham, of Barnes. Accordiog 
to the information respecting her to be gleaned from the 
praises of her lover, she was not only royally descended, 
but, with the most animating personal attractions, pos- 
sessed a highly intelligent mind, a voice of melody, and 
was constitutionally cheerful. His addresses, fervently 
offered, being at last accepted, the day was appointed 
for the célébration of their nuptials ; when the expeçted 
bride was suddenly seized with a fever, which in a short 
time terminated her life, in the bloom and " April of her 
Years !" This shock, that must hâve seriously affected 
even an ordinary mind, Drummond never properly re- 
covered. lndeed, he did not at first attempt to escape 
from scènes which, continually reminding hira of his paSt 
delights, appeared only to confirm his sorrows. The 
fields, over which they had strayed ; tbe river, to whose- 
murmura they had liste ned; the blooms, they had re- 
ciprocally admired ; the trees, under which they had 
been seated ; thèse, for a long time, were the objects of 
his invariable contemplation, and the sources of his deepest 
gratification. There is in real grief a solemnity conge- 
nial only with solitude ; a stillness, which the bustle of 

VOL. !. S 
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mankind wonld irritate, instead of diverting. From oor- 
selves must be derived the consolation that no sympathy 
can otherwise impart* It is not till the softness of me- 
lancholy bas succeeded to the bitterness of anguish, that 
we are qualified to mingle in the cares and pursuits of 
others. 

Ronsed, however, from thts pensive inactWity, Drammond 
made the tour of the continent, residing alternately at 
Rome and Paris ; whence, after an absence of nearly 
eight years, he retnrned home : and, in 1630, united hira- 
self to Blizabeth Logan, grand daoghter of Sir Robert 
Logan, of Restalrig, wbom he married chiefly on ac- 
voant of ber personal resemblance to Lesbia ! Steadily 
attached to the royal cause, the subversion of the ma- 
narchy, which soon after took place, and which he bad 
frequently foreboded, is belteved to. hâve contributed in 
hastening his death. This event happened December 4, 
1649, in the 64th year of his âge. He had several chU- 
dren, of whom one was knighted by Charles II. His re- 
mains were deposited under his own aisle, in the chnrcb 
of Lasswader. 

Drummond lias with justice been entitled the Scotch Pc- 
Crarch. Whire, however, he resèmbles bis Italian pre- 
decessor in tbe mournful catastrophe of his passion, and 
tbe polisbed élégance of his diction, he excels him m 
that aflecting simplicity which constHute» the highest 
charm of amatory compositions. 
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THE KISS. 

The kiss, with so much strife, 

Which I late got, sweet Heart ! 

Was it a sign of death, or was it life ? 

Of life it could not be, 

For I by it did sigh my soûl in thee : 

Nor was it death, death doth no joy impart. 

Thou silent stand'st. — Ah \ what didst thou bequeath ; 

A dying, life to me, or living death ? 



How cornes it, Sleep ! that thou 

Even kisses me aflfords, 

Of her (dear her), so far who's absent now ? 

How did I hear those words, 

Which rocks might rnove, and move the pines to bow ? 

Ah me ! before half day, 

Why didst thou steal away ? 

Keturn ! I thine for ever will remain, 

lf thou wilt bring with thee that Guest agaiii. 
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SONNETS. 



That learned Grecian who did so excel 
In knowledge passing sensé, that he is nam'd 
Of ail thc after worlds Divine, doth tell — 
That ail the time when first our soûls are fram'd, 
Ere in thèse mansions hlind they corne to dwelJ, 
They live bright rays of that eternal light, 
And others see, know, love, in Heaven's great height; 
Not toil'd with aught to reason doth rebeL 
It is most true ! for straight, at the first sighr, 
My mind me toid that, in some other place, 
It eisewhere saw the' idea of that face ; 
And lov'd a love of heavenly pure delight. 
What wonder now I feel so fair a flame, 
Since I her lov'd ère on this earth she came ? 



O sacred Blush 1 enpurpling cheeks' pure skies 
With crimson wings, which spn&ad theelike the moml 
O bashrul Look ! sent from thosé shining eyes, - 
Which, though slid down on earth, doth heaven adora ! 
O Tongue ! in which most luscious nectar lies, 
That can at once both bless and make forlorn ! 
Dear coral Lrp ! which beàuty beautiifies ; 
That tremMing stood, before her words wefe bom ! 
And ye, her Words ! words, no — but golden châins 
Which did enslave my ears, ensnare m y soûl ; 
Wisje image of her mind, mind that contains. 
A power. ail power of sensés to control : 
So sweetly you rrom love dissuade do me, 
TJiat I love more, if more my love can be. 
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Sue whose fair flowers no Autumn makes decay, 

Whose hue celestial earthly hues doth stain ; 

Into a pleasant odoriferous plain 

Did walk alone, to brave the pride of May ; 

And whilst through âowery lists she made her way, 

That proudly smtl'd her sight to entertain, 

Lo ! unawares, where Love did hid reniain 

She spied, and sought of him to make her prey. 

For which, of gplden locks a fairest hair 

To bind the boy she took ; but he, afraid 

M her approach, sprang swiftly in the air ; 

And., mounting far from reach, look'd back, and said — 

" Whv should'st thou, Sweet, me seek in chains to 
bind, 

" Sifch in thy eyes I daily ara connVd }" 



Au. other Beauties, howsoe'er they shine ; 
In hairs more bright than is the golden ore, 
Or cheeks more fair than fairest eglantine, 
Or hands like her that cornes the sun before ; 
Match'd with that heavenly hue and sbape of thine, 
With those dear stars which my weak thoughts adore, 
Look but as shadows— or if they be more, 
It is in this, that they are like to thine ! 
Who sees those eyes, their force that doth not prove ? 
Who gazeth pn the dimple of that chin, 
And finds not Venus' son entrench'd therein, 
Or bath not sensé, or knows not what is love. 
To see thee, had Narcissus had the grâce, 
He would hâve died with wondering on thy face \ 
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Trust not, sWeet Soûl ! those curied wates of gold* 
With gentle tides that on jour temples flow ; 
Nor temples spread with flakes of virgin soow ; 
Nor snow of cheeks, with tyrian grain enrolTd i 
Trust not those shilling lights, whîch wcought my woft 
When first I did their attire rajB behold ; 
Nor voice, whose sounds more 6trange efiects do shouf 
Than of the thracian harper hâve beeu told* 
Look to this dying lily, iadîng rose fc 
Dark hyaciûth, of ktte whose blushing beams 
Made ail the neighbouring herbs and grass rejoke $ 
And think how little is 'twixt lifefe extrêmes ! 
Thé Cruel tyrant, that did kill those nWrs, 
Shall once, Ah me ! not spare tha$ Spring of you/a. 



Window ! sometime whioh servéd for a sphère 
To that dear PJanet of my Heart, whose light 
Made often blush the glorioua qtieen of nîght ; 
While she in thee more beauteous drd appear. 
What mourning Weeds» alas ! dost thou now wear 1 
How loathsome to my eyes » thy sad right ! 
How poorly fook*st thou> with what àsaVy cheer, 
Since set that sun which made thee shine so bright! 
Unhappy» now thee close ; for as of late 
To wondering eyes thoa weit a Paradise, 
Bereft of her who made thee fortunate, 
A gulf thou art, whenoe cfoods of sighs arise? 
But unto noue 10 noàsome as to me, 
Whû hcliriy see my nuirdered jojrs in thee ! 
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Ant thèse the ftowcry banks, w this the mead 

Where sbe was woot to pass the pleasaut hours ? 

Was it hère her eyes exhaf d mine eyes sait show'rs ; 

Whîle on her lap did lay rtiy wearied head ? 

b this the gpodly elm did us o'erspread, 

Whose tender rind, eut forth in corious flowers 

By that white hand, contains thèse fiâmes of ours? 

Is this the murmuring spring, us musk made ? 

Deflourîsht mead ! where is your heavenly hue ? 

And, bank * that arras did you late adora ? 

How look'st thon, elm ! ail withered and forlorn? 

Only sweet spring ! nought attend seems in you c 
But while hère chang'd each other thing appears, 
To sait your streams, t ake of mine eyes thèse tears i 



My Lutet be as thou wert, when thou did grow 
With thy green mother in some shady grove ; 
When immelodtous winds but made thee move, 
And buste their ramage dîd on thee bestow. 
Since that dear Voke, which did thy sounds approve, 
Which wont in such harmonious strains to flow, 
Is reft from earth, to Urne those sphères above ; 
What art thou but a harbînger of woe? 
Thy pleasing notes be pleasing notes no more. 
But orphans' wailings to their fainting ear, 
Each stroke a sigh, each soond draws forth a tear ; 
For which be silent, as in woods befbre: 
Or, if that any hand to touch thee deign, 
Xifce wtdoVd tarde, attH her loss compiainj 
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Sweet Spring ! thou turn'st, with ail thy goodly train ; 

Thy head with fiâmes, thy mantle bright with fiowYs ; 

The zéphyrs curl the greeo locks of the plain ; 

The clouds, for joy, in pearls weep down their show'rs. 

Turn'st thou, s weetYouth! but; ah! mypleasanthours» 

And happy days, with thee corne not again ! 

The sad memorials only of my pain 

Do with thee turn, which turn my sweets to sours.. 

Thou art the same which still thou wert before, 

Delicious, lusty, amiable, fair ; 

But she whose breath embalm'd thy wholesome air, 

Is gone ! nor gold, nor gems, can her restore. 

Neglected Virtue ! seasons go and corne ; 

While thine, forgot, lie closed in a tomb ! 



Sweet Soûl! which in the April of thy years, 
For to enrich the Heaven, mad'st poor this round ; 
And now, with flaming rays of glory crown'd, 
Most blest abid'st above the sphère of sphères ! 
If heavenly laws, alas ! hâve not thee bound 
From looking to this globe, that ail upbears ; 
If ruth and pity there above be found ; 
O ! deigrvto lend a look unto thèse tears, 
Do not disdain, dear Ghost ! this sacrifice. 
And though I raise not pillars to thy praise, 
My offerings take ; let this for me suffice, 
My heart a living pyramid I raise ! 
And whilst kings' tombs with laurels flourish gpeen, 
Thine shall with myrtles and thèse flowers be seen. 
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BENJAMIN JONSON. 

1616. 

It cannot be objected to Jenson, that bis life was uudiver- 
sified by change, or unproductive of incident. He was 
born in Westminster, June 11, 1574; and was for some 
time instructed at the school of thajt name, then under 
the mastersbip of Camden. Finding the progress of his 
éducation embarrassed by the contracjtedness of his pe* 
cnniary resources, he repaired to the continent, where 
be engaged himself in a military capacity, till, relin- 
quishing the profession of arms, he resolved to return to 
London ; and commenced actor. Unsuccessfulness in 
this départaient, at length, induced him to turn his atten- 
tion to dramatic composition. He was now fortunate 
enough to become the favourite writer for the stage ; a 
réputation that be maintained, nearly to the close of his 
career, with very little abatement. On the death of 
Daniel, he was also nominated poet lauréat, by whicb 
his intercourse with the great became more exteuded, 
and his celebrity, among the Jiterati of the time s, pro- 
portionably augmented. That he was married, and had 
several children, is ail that biography has related of his 
domestfc connections. He died, at his bouse in Alders- 
gate Street, August 6,- 1637 : his remains were interred 
in Westminster Abbey. 

There are reasons for conclnding that Celia, to whom 
so many of his lesser poems are dedicated, was not an 
idéal mistress j but a lady» though united to another, wbo 
was by no means indiffèrent to the advances of the poet. 
Ail the effusions to which she appears to havé given 
birth, abundantly support this opinion. Sométimes she 
is reminded how easy it is to " delude the eyes of a few 
poor Household spies ;» that, indeed, her «« wary lover can 
berfavours keep and cover :"• theu, she is admonished to 
" drink to him otUy with her eyes! 9 ' What became of 
Cf.UA, itwould be vain to enquire : but the bardencouh- 
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tred a second love, when on the verge of fifty years, iu 
the beauties of Jûs Chams, on whose charma be expa- 
tiates wiih ail the vigour and eatthusiasm of early affec- 
tion. Alas ! the golden days of love were now past ! 
" Grey hairs, a mountaia»belly, and a rocky faee,» — 
for such is the représentation tbat Jonson gives of him- 
«elf at this period, — were not likely to attract youth, and 
beauty, and rank. He may therefbre be credited, when 
he complains of the inefficacy with which tbe incense of 
bis tows daily ascended before the fair object of hts amo- 
rons adoration. 



>*• 



O do not wanton with those eyes, 

Lest I be sick with seeing ! 
f<Jor cast them down ; bat let thent rise, 

Lest sh&me destroy their being. 

O be not angry with those fires, 
For then their threats will kill me t 

Nor look too kind on my desires, 
For then my hopes will spill me. 

O do not steep them in thy tears, 

For so will sorrow slay me : 
Nor spread them, as distract with fears ; 

Mine own enough betray me ! 



Fob love's sake, kiss nie once again ! 
I long, and should not beg in vain : 

Here's none to spy , or see ; 
Why do you doubt, or stay ? 

TU taste as lightly as the Bee, 
That doth but touch his flower, and Aies auray. 
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Qnce more, and (faith) I will be gone ; 
Can he tbat loves, ask less than one ? 

fîay you may err in this, 
And ail your bounty wrong ; 

This could be call'd but half a kiss. 
What we're but once to do, we should do long, 

I will but mend the last ; and tell 
Where, how it would hâve relish'd well ; 

Jôin lip to lip, and try 
Each to suck other's breath ; 

And, whilst our tongues perplexed lie, 
Let who will think us dead, or wish our death ! 



Come, my C&Lia, let us prove, 
"While we may, the sports of tevè \ 
Time will not be otws for ever ; 
He, at length* our good will sever; 
Spend not, then, hts gifts in vain, 
Suns may «et, may rise agâin ; 
But if once we lose this light, 
Tis with us perpétuai njght, 
Why should we defer our joys ? 
Famé «ad rumeur are but tftys, 
Çanftût we èeiude the eyes 
Of a few poor houshold spies ; 
Or hts easiet ears beguile, 
So removed by our wile ? 
Tis no sin love's fruit to steal* 
But the sweet theft to reveal : 
To be taken, to be seen ; 
Thèse hâve crimes accounted been. 
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Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledgc with mine ! 

Or leave a kiss within the cup, 
And TU not leok for wine, 

The thirst that from the soûl doth rise, 

Doth ask a drink divine : 
Put, might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine î 



Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast ; 

Still to be powdred, still perfum'd ; 

Lady, it is to be presum'd — 

Though art's hid causes are not found-^ 

Ail is not sweet, ail is not Sound ! 

Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grâce ; 
Robes loosely flowLog, hair as free ! 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 
Than ail the adulteries of art ; 
That strike mine eyes, but not my heart 
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THOMAS CAREW. 

1620. 

Destiended from an ancient and respectable fiunily, Tho- 
mas Carew was born, probably in Gloucestershire, abput 
the year 1577. Of tbe first part of his life, it is only 
known that be added to the advantages of an uuîversity 
éducation, the improvements arising from travelling, and 
a gênerai intercourse with the world. His qualifications 
were of snch a nature as procured him greàt esteem 
among the witty and the fashionable of his âge, and even 
excited the attention of Charles I. who appointed him 
to a situation about his person. Most of his poetical 
transports are addressed to a lady whom he has named 
Celia, and who was unquestionably the queen of his ama- 
tory idolatry. For her only, he appears to hâve enter* 
tained a real affection; and in her only, he seems to 
bave been disappointed. Such a fate, though it cannot 
excuse the libertinism that has been imputed to Carew, 
will, with those who hâve investigated the fluctuations of 
human passion, natorally account foc the irrégularités 
observable in fais conduct. During the sickness that 
preceded his dissolution, he deeply regretted the dissipa- 
tion to which he had too frequently abandoned himself. 
" He died (says Clarendon) with tbe greatest remorse 
• for that licence, and with the greatest manifestation of 
christiaoity that his best friends could désire." This 
happened in the year 1634. 

Sufficient hononr has scarcely been awarded to the poeti- 
cal merits of Carew. He displayed a character of his 
own. In his writings are diseovered the first spécimens 
of light and élégant composition ; of that playral tènder- 
ness, and interesting gaiety, to which our language was 
yet a stranger. Notwithstanding the vénérable décision 
of Johnson, it is not to W aller that English. literature 
must originally ascribe the refinement to which it has 
since attained. 
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Now that the Wïnter*s gone, the Earth hath lost 
Her snow-whtte robes ; and now no more the Frost 
Candies the grass, or easts an icy cream 
Upon the silver lake, or crystal stream : 
But the warm Sun thaws the benumbed earth, 
And makes. it tender ; gives a second birth 
To the dead swallow ; wakes in hoilow tree 
The drowsy cuckoo, and the humble bee. 
Now, do a choir of Chirping Minstrels brisg 
In triumph to the worid the youthful Spring ; 
The valleys, hilis and woods, in rich array, 
Welcome the Mornîng of the longed-fbr May. 
Now ail things smile ! only my Love doth lotir! 
Nor hath the acalding noon-day sua the pow'r 
To melt thé marble ice that still doth hold 
Her heart congeal'd, and make her pity cold. 
The ox, which lately did for sheker ûy 
Into the stall, doth now secorely lie 
In open fields ; and love no more is made 
By the fireside : but in the cooter shade 
Amyntas now doth with his Chloris sleep, 
Under a sycamore ; and ail things keep 
Time with the Season.— *Only she doth carry 
June in her eyet ; in her heart, Januâry ! 



No more shall meads be decVd with flowers, 
Nor sweetness dweil in rosy bowers, 
Nor greenest buds on branches spring, 
(far warbling birds delight to sing, 
Nor April violets paint the grove ; 
If I fbrsake my Celia's love ! 
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The fîsh shall in the océan boni; 
And fountains sweet, shall bitter tura ; 
The humble oak no flood shall Jcnow, 
When floods shall highest hills o'erflowf 
Black Lethé shall oblivion leave ; , 

If e'er my Celia I deceive ! 

Love shall his bow and shafl lay by, 
And Venus' Doves want wings to fly ; 
The Sun refuse to shew his îight ; 
And day shall then be turn'd to night, 
And in that night no star appear ; 
If once I leave my Celia dear ! 



I'ix gaze no more on Her bewitching face, 
Since ruin harbours tbere in every place ; 
For my enchanted soûl alike she drowns, 
With calms or tempests of her smiles and frowns ! 
TU love no more those cruel eyes of her's, 
Which, pleasM or angerM, still are murderérs : 
For if she dart, like lightning through the air, 
Her beams of wrath, she kills me with despair ; 
If she behold me with a pleasing eye, 
I surfeit with excess of joy — and die ! 



Ask me no more— where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose ? 
For in your beauties' orient deep, 
Thèse âowers, as in their causes, sleep. 
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Ask me no more — whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the Day ; 
For, in pure love, Heaven did prépare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more — whither doth haste 
The Nightingale, when May is past ; 
For in your sweet-dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more— where those Stars light, 
That downwards fall in dead of night ; 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become, as in their sphère. 

Ask me no more — if east or west, 
The Phœnix buiids her spicy nest ; 
For unto you, at last, she Aies, 
And in your fragrant bosom dies ! 



Wondeb not though I am bltnd ; 

For you must be 
Dark in your eyes, or in your mind, 

If, when you see 
Her face, you prove not blind like me : 
If the powerful beams that fly 

. FVom her eye, 
And those amorous sweets that lie 
Scatter'd in each neighbouring part, 
Find a passage to your heart ; 
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Then, you'll confess your mortal sight 
Too weak for such a glorious light ! 
For if her grâces you discover, 
You grow, like me, a dazzled lover ; 
But if those beauties you not spy, 
Then are you blinder far than I. 



Ask me, why I send you hère 

This firstling of the infant year ; 

Ask me, why I send to you 

This Primrose, ail bepearPd with dew ? 

I straight will whîsper in your ears, 

The sweets ôf love are wash'd with tears ! 

Ask me, why this Flower doth shew 
So yellow, green, and sickly too ? 
Ask me, why the stalk is weak ; 
And, bending, yet it doth not break ? 
I must tell you, thèse discover 
What doubts and fears are in a lover ! 



Fear not, dear Love ! that Fil reveal 
Those hours of pleasure we two steal ! 
No eye shall see,nor yet the sun 
Descry what thou and I bave done ; 
No ear shall hear onr lové, but we 
Silent as the night will be ; 
The God of Love himself, whose dart 
Did first wound mine, and then thy heart, 
Shall never know thatwe can tell 
What sweets in stolen embraces dwdh 
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Thts oaly means may find h out ;— 

If, wben. I die, physichms doubt 

What caus'd my death ; and, there to view 

Of ail their judgraents which was true, 

Rip up my beart : ô then ! I fear, 

The world will see thy picture thèse l 



Know, Celia, since thon art so proud, 
Twas I that gave thee thy renown ; 

Thou hadst, in the forgotten crowd 
Of coramon beauties, liv'd unknown, 

Had not my verse exhaPd thy name, 

And with it impt the wings of Famé. 

That killing power is none of thine, 
I gave it to thy voice and eyes ; 

Thy sweets, thy grâces, ail are mine : 
Thou «rt my star, shin'st in my skies ; 

Then dart not from thy borroVd sphère, 

Ughtning on him that fixM thee there ! 

Tempt me with such affrights no more ; 

Lest what I made I uncreate ! 
Let fools thy mystic forms adore, 

I'U know thee in thy mortal state. 
. Wise pœts, that wrap truth in taies, 
Know her theraselves through ail her veife. 



Let fook great Cupides yoke dtsdain, 
Loving their own wild freedom better ; 

Whilst, proud of my triumphant chain, 
I sit and court my beauteous fetter ! 
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Her murdering glances, snaring hairs, 
And her bewitching smiles so please me, 

As he brings ruin that repairs 
The sweet afflictions that disease me. 

Hide not those panting balls of snow, 
With envious veils, from m y beholding ; 

Unlock those lips, their pearly row 
In a sweet smile of love unfolding. 

And let those eyes whose motion wheels 

The restless fate of every lover, 
Survey the pains my sick heart feels, 

And wounds themselves hâve made discovert 



How ill doth he deserve a Loveras name, 

Whose pale weak flame 

Cannot retain 
His heart, in spite of absence or disdain ; 
But doth at once, like paper set on fire, 

Burn and expire ! 
True love can never change his seat ; 
Nor did he ever love, that could retreat. 

That noble flame which my breast keeps alive, 

Still shall survive 

When my souï's fled ; 
Nor shall my love die when my body's dead ; 
That shall wait on me to the lower shade, 

And never fade : 
My very ashes, in their urn, 
Shall like a hallow'd lamp for ever burn ! 
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SIR HENRY WOTTOK. 

1621, 

This accomplîsbed statesman was boni at Bocton Hall, 
Kent, in 1568. After having perfected an acadettical 
éducation by travelling, during which he cultivated au. 
acquaintance with the most learnedinen in Europe, he 
attached himself to the Earl of Essex, till, on the fall of 
that noble m art, he deemed it expédient to retire to Flo- 
rence, where he remained till the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The annexed poem, composed during embassies, 
was written in honour of the princess Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of James the First, and wife of the Elector Palatine, 
who was chosen King of Bohemia in 1619. So devoted 
was Sir Henry's attachment to this amiable but unfor- 
tunate lady, whose interests he was frequently engaged 
in negotiating, that he gare away ajewel worth 1000/. 
which had been presented to him by the Emperor of 

Germany ** because it came from an enemy to hts 

royal Mistress, the Queen of Bohemia." He died in 
1639, in the situation of Provost of Eton, having en- 
tered into Holy Orders. 



You meaner beauties of the nighf, 

That poorly satisfy our eyes, 
More by your nuraber than your light— 

You common people of the skies ! 

What are you when the sun shall rise > 

You curious chaunters of the wood, 
That warble forth dame Naturels lays, 

Tbinking your voices understood 
By your weak accents ! whàfs your praise, 
When Philomel her voice shall raîse ? 
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You violets that first appear, 
By your.pure purple maqtles known, 

Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the Spring were ail your own ! 
What are you when the rose is blown. ? 

So, when my Mistress shall be seen 
In forai, and beauty of her mind ; 

By virtue first, then choice, a Queen ! 
Tell me,< if she were not designM 
The' éclipse and glorv of her kin4 î 
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GEORGE W1THER. 

1622. 

George Wîther was born June 11, 1588, at Mayndowne in 
Hampshire, From being the poet of love, he became 
the lauréat of liberty, attached himself to tbe repubiican 
faction, and was confidentially employed by Oliver Crom- 
well. He did not long survive tbe restoration of royalty, 
dying May 2, 1667. it is for bis amatory effusions, ra- 
ther tban bis political pasquinades, that Wither is enti- 
tled to a place among our standard poète. 

Circumstances indicate the first of the following poems to 
hâve been written while the author was at Oxford, in 

' his 18tb year, during bis youthful excursions to Medley; 
near which place there was a bouse for summer en- 

• tertainment, much firequented by tbe collegians. No- 
tbing can be more simply affecting tban the descrip- 
tion of the lovers, in their " midnight walk home toge- 
tber through the town j" when, student-like, he was ac- 
customed to " cast bis gown over" his mistress, in order 
to défend her from the inclemency of the hour. The 
very scite of their amours is ascertained. This spot lay 
between Godstow and Medley, on tbe banks of the 
Thames, whither, as the poet has told us, 

" The boatmen then stood ready, 
My Love and I to row !" 

The second composition, naturally expresses the mortU 
fication of his spirit, on being disappointed by tbe object 
of his early affection. Once deceived, he résolves to be 
deceived no more. ' It is well, if hère his détermination 
rested; if resolution did not produce retaliation; if his 
expérience of inconstancy in one woman, induced him 
not to believe that the sex were ail equally capricious ; 
if, in fact, he did not afterwards inflict on another, with 
aggravated circumstances, the misery be had been fated 
to suffer. 
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I lov*d a laas, a fair one, 
As fair as e'er vas seen, 
She was indeed a rare one, 
Another Sheba Queen ; 
But fool as then I was, 
I thought she Iov*d me too^ 
But now, alasî she's left mef 

fier haïr like gold did glister, 
Each *ye vas like a star, 
She did surpass her sister, 
Which past ail others far ; 
She would me Honey call ; 
SheM, ô she'd kiss me too ! 
But now, alast she*s ieft me. 

Many a merry meeting 
My love and I bave had ; 
She was my anày Sweeting, 
She made my heart full glad i 
The tears stood in her eyes, 
Like to the morning dew ; 
But now, alasî she's left me! 

And as abroad we walk'd, 
As lo¥ers* fashion is, 
Oft as we sweetly talkM, 
The sun would steal a kiss ; 
The wind upon her lips 
Likewise most sweetly blew ; 
But now, alasl she's left me! 



\ 
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As we wahVd home together, 
At midnight through the town, 
To keep away the weather> 
O'er her Pd cast my gown ; 
No cold my. Love should feel, 
Whate'er the heavens could do : 
But now,.alas ! she's left me ! 

Like doves we would be billiog, 1 

And clip and kiss so fast, ^ 

Yet she would be unwilling 

That I should kiss the last ! 

They are Judas-kisses jiow, 

Since that they .provM untrut^ 

For now, alas ! she's left me 1 



Hence away, thon Syren, leave me, 
Pish ! unclasp those wanton arms ; 
SugarM woùnds can ne'er deceive me, 
(Though thou prove a thousaad charrns.) 

Fie, Se, forbear ; 

No common snare 
Can ever my affection chain : 

Thy painted baits, 

And poor deeeits, 
Are ail bestowM on me in vain. 

Fm no slave to such, as you be ; 

Neither shall that snowy breast, 
Bolling ey e, and lip of ruby, 
Ever rob me bf my rest : 
Go, go, display 
Thy beauties' ray 
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To some morè.soon enamour'd swain : 
:• Thosecommon wiles 

Of sighs and smiles 
Are aJLbestowM on mé in vain. 

I hâve elsewhere vow'd a duty ; 
!Turn away thy tempting eye, 
Shew nOt me a painted beauty ; 
Thèse impostures I defy : 
My spirit loaths 
Where gaudy clothes 
: Antl feigned oatlis may love obtain : 
I love her so, 
Whose looks swear No, 
: That ail your labours.will.be vain. 

Can he prize the tainted posies 

Which on every breast are woni, 
That may pluck the virgin roses 
From their never-touçhed thorn ? 

I pan gp rest 

On her sweet breast, 
That is the pride of Cynthia's train : 

Then stay thy tongue ; * 

Thy mermaid song 
Is ail bestowM on me in vain. 

Heta a fool that basely dallies, 

Where each peasant mates with him; 
Shall I haunt the thronged vallies, 
Whilst there's nobler hills to climb ? 

No, no, though clowns 

Are scarM with frowns, 
I know the best can but disdain ; 

And those Pli prove : 

So wilHhy love 
Be ail bestow'd on me in vain. 
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I do scorn to vow a duty, 

Where each lustfîil lad mmy woo : 
Gire me her, whose sutetike bcanty 
Buzzards dare not soar mto, 

She, sheitis 

Aflbrds that Wiw 
For which I would refuse a» pain ! 

But each as you, 

Fond (bob, adieu ; 
You seek to captive me in Tain. 

Leave me then, you Syrens, leavé me; 

Seek no more to work my harms ; 
Crafty wiies caunot décrire me, 
Who am proof against your channs : 

You labour may 

To lead astray 
The heart, that constant shall romain ; 

And I the while 

Will sit and smile 
To see you spend your tîme in vain. 



» 



ROBERT HERRICK. 

l&ô. 

Contemporary with Carew, to whose genius his own ap- 
pears greatly to hâve assimilâtes, Herrick, though his 
productions hâve oot till lately received the attention 
they merit, wm once higfaly and deservedly applauded. 
He iras bom U London, August 24, 1591 ; and having 
taken the degree of M. A. in 1629, he was afterward* 
promoted to the vicarage of Dean I^rior, Devonshire. 
Being ejected from this preferment under the protecto- 
rate, he experienced ail the inconveniences of penury 
till his restoration to the liring, in 1660. He is believed 
to hâve died Vicar of Dean Prior, against the inhabitantfl 
of which, in the early part of his life, he had notwith- 
standing vented many peevish and splenetic accusations. 
He was intâmate with most of the popular characters of 
his times ; and many of his poems being set to music by 
the celebrated Lawes, they were extensively sung. 

Julîa was, perhaps, the Mrs. Wheeler whom he some- 
where styles his " beloved Mistress !" Be this as it may, 
' Herrick was no platonist in his amours, as the tender 
reproach of his favourite Pair—" Herrick, thou art too 
coarse for love ! M -— -unequivocally demônstrates. There 
is a freedom and sweetness in his more finisbed produc- 
tions, which must forcibly recommend them to every 
reader of taste. 



As Julîa once a slumbering lay, 

It chanc'd a Bee did fly that way, 

After a dew, or dew-like shower, 

To tipple freely in a flower. 

For some rich flower, he took the lip 

Of Julîa, and began to sip ; 

But when he felt he suck'd from thence 

Honey, and in the quintessence, 
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He drank so much he scarce could stir, 
So Julia took the Pilferer. 
And thus surpris'd, as filchers use, 
He thus began himself to' excuse : 
Sweet LadyFlower, I never brought 
Hither the least one thievîng thought ; 
But taking those rare lips of yours 
For some fresh, fragrant, luscious flowers, 
I thought I might there take a taste, 
Where so much syrup ran at waste. 
Besides, know this, I never sting 
The flower that gives me nourishing ; 
But with a kiss, or thanks, do pay 
For honey that I bear away. 
This said, he laid his little scrip 
Of honey 'fore her Ladyship : 
And told her, as some tears did rail, 
That that he took, and that was ail. 
At which she smil'd, and bade him go 
And take his bag ; but thus much know, 
When next he came a pilfering so, 
He should from her full lips dérive, 
tïoney enough to fill his hive. 



TQ ANTH^A. 

Bid me to live, and I will live 

Thy Protestant to be ; 
Or bid me love, and I will give 

A loving heart to thee : 

A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free, 
As in the whole world thou can'st flnd- 

That heart Fil gîve to thee. 
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Bid that heârt stay, and itwill stay, 

To honour thy decree ; 
Or bid it languish quite away, 

It shall do so for thee. 

Bid me despair, and I'U despair 

Under yon cypress tree ; 
Or bid me die, and I will dare 

£'en death, to die for thee. 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 

The very eyes of me : 
And hast command of every part, 

To live and die for thee. 



HYMN TO VENUS. 

Goddess ! I do love a Girl 
Rjuby-lipt, and tooth'd with pearl ! 
If so be I may but prove 
Lucky in this Maid I love ; 
I will promise there shall be 
Myrtles offered up to Thee. 



TO JULIÀ; 

Why dost thou wound and break my heart, 

As if we should for ever part ? 

Hast thou not heard an oath from me, 

After a day, or two, or three, 

I would corne back and live with thee ? 

Take, if thou dost distrust that vow, 

This second protestation now. 
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Vpon thy cheek that spangled tear, 

Which sits as dew of roses there, — 

That tear shall scarce,be dried, befbre 

Fil kiss the threshold of thy door. 

Then weep not, Sweet ! but thus much know, 

l'm half return'd before I go» 



Julia ! when thy Hkrrick dies, 
Close thou up thy poef s eyes ! 
And his lait breath, let it be 
Taken in by none but thee I 
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THOMAS RANDOLPN. 
1630. 

Randolph was born in Northamptoiishire, about tbe yea? 
1607, educated on the foandation of Westminster, and' 
afterwards sent to Trinity Collège, Cambridge. A strong 
propensity to youthful pleasures, too freely ûidulged, 
brought him pre mature ly to the grave, when ne had 
scarcely attained the twenty-seventh year of bis âge. 



I baye a Mistress, for perfections rare 

In every eye, but in my thoughts most fair ! 

Like tapers, on the altar, shine her eyes ; 

Her breath is the perfume of sacrifice ; 

And wheresoe'er my fancy would begin* 

Still her perfection lets religion in ! 

I touch her, like my beads, with devout care ; 

And corne unto my courtship, as my prayer : 

We sit, and talk ; and kiss away the hours, 

As chastely as the morning dews kjss flowers. 

We wear no flesh : but one another greet, 
As blessed soûls in séparation meet. 
Were it possible that my ambitious sin 
Durst commit râpes upon a chérubin ; 
I might hâve lustful tjîought to her, of ail 
Earth's heavenly quire the most angelical ! 
Looking into my breast, her form I find, 
That, like my guardian angel, keeps my mind 
From mde attempts ; and when affections stir, 
I calm ail passions with one thought of her* 
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Thus they whose reasons love, and not their sensé, 
The Spirits love : thus ose intelligence 
Reflects upon his like ; and by chaste loves, 
In the same sphère this and that Angel moves. 
Beasts love like men ; if men in lust delight, 
And càll that love which is but appetite ! 
When essence meets with essence, and soûls joîn 
In mutual knots, that's the true nuptial twine. 
Such, Lad y ! is my love ; and such is true : 
Ail other love is to your. sex» not you. 



Fair Lady, when you see the grâce 
Of beauty in your looking-glass — 
A stately forehead, smooth and high, 
And full of princely majesty ; 
A sparkling eye, no gem so fair, 
Whose lustre dims the cyprian star ; 
A glorious cheek, divinely sweet, 
Wherein both roses kindly meet ; 
A cherry lips that wôuld entice 
Even gods to kiss, at any price ; 
You think no beauty is so rare, 
That with your shadow might compare, 
That your reflection is alone 
The thing that men most doat upon. 
Madam, al as ! your glass doth lie ; 
And you are much deceiv'd, for I 
A beauty know of richer grâce. 
Sweet 1 be not angry — 'tîs your face. 
Hence then, O learn more mild to be, 
And leave to lay your blâme on me ! 
If me your real substance move, 
When you so much your shadow love. 
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Wise nature would not let your eye 
Look on her own bright majesty, 
Which had you once but gazM upon, 
You could except yourself love none : 
What then you cannot love, let me— 
That face I can, you cannot see ! 

" Now, you hâve what you love (you'll say), 
What then is left for me, I pray ?" 
My face, sweet Heart ! if it pletse thee ; 
That which you can, I cannot see. 
So either love shall gain his due, 
Your's, Sweet ! in me, and mine in you 1 



vol. i. <*. 



THOMAS MAY. 

1628, 

This writer, distinguisbed both as poet and biitorian, was 
born about 1596, in Sussex. He died in 1652, and lies 
buried in WeatminaWr Abtay. 



s 



Dear ! do not your fair beauty wrong. 
In thinking still you are too young ! 
The rose and lilies in your cheek 
Flourish, and no more ripeness seek. 

Your cherry lip, red, soft, and sweet, 
Proclaims such fruit for taste most meet: 
Then lose no time 1— for Love has wings. 
And Aies away from aged things. 
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EDMUND JTALLER. 
1636. 

Edmund Walter, the Lauréat of tbe Fair, and the favourite 
of fortune, was boni of an antient and affluent family, 
at Colesbill in Hertfordshire, March 3, 1605. He re- 
ceived a gentlemanly éducation ; and married early, to 
a city heiress, who, dying sbortly after their union, left 
him ricb, bandsome, acoomplished, and unincumbered, 
at tbe âge of twenty-five. Elated by thèse advantages, 
it was now that be declared bis passion for lady Dorothea 
Sidney, eldest daughter of Robert Sidney, Earl of Lei- 
cester, the Sacharissa whose perfections he successfully 

. studied to immortalise. Whatever were tbe motives of 
ber aversion, his advances were never encouraged. Tbe 
complaints, or rather remonstrancee, of her lover betray 
on every occasion the mortification that her repuises 
inflicted; his reproaches évince more of angry disap- 
pointment, than affectionate solicitnde ; and, though tbe 
situation in which he offered himself might, in point of 
circumstsnces, be supposed to testify the sincerity of bis 
professions» his vanity seems to hâve suffered more than 
his heart, by the haughtiness with wbich he was treated. 
To terminale effectually tbe hopes and fears of ber ad- 
mirer, and free herself from tbe irksomeness of importu- 
nity, Sachams&a became the wife of Spenser, Earl.of 
Sunderland. How should a beautiful woman silence the 
public addresses of a lover wbom sbe does not approve, 
except by a public expression of ber seutiments ? 

However affected by this rejection, Waller, still confident 
of success, immediately avowed himself in pursuit of Lady 
Sophia Murray, known in bis poems by the poetical ap- 
pellation of Amoret ! Perhaps tbe intimacy subsisting be- 
tween Amoret and Sacharissa did not permit the former 
to reçoive one whom the latter had discarded ; for with 
Amoret, it should seem, his fate was equally ùnpropt- 
tioos. Indeed, the contrasted praises of the two friends, 
in one of his poems to Amoret, where the supenority is 

G 2 
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repeatedly lavished on Sacharissa, cannot be supposed to 
hâve adVanced him in the estimation of Amoret. There 
might be much sincerity in snch a production, but cer- 
tainly there was no gallantry. 

In 1640, Waller accompanied the Earl of Warwick to the 
Bermuda Islands, partly to recover, by absence, from 

. the effect of disappointed passion. Returning to Eng- 

- land, he united himself to a lady named Bresse, by whom 
he had thirteen children. He dted October 21, 1687, at 
Beaconsfield, in Buckinghamshire, where a monument 
Î8 erected to his memory . Sachamssa died in 1683, after 
remaining about forty years in widowhood ; her Lord 
having unfbrtunately perished in the battle of Newbury, 
September 20, 1643, before he had completed the twenty- 
fburth year of his âge. She had, by him, one son and 
two daughters ; and was buried in the same vault with 
him, at Brinton, in Northamptoushire. 

Waller was again a widower, in 1643. This circumstance, 
though nnnoticed by biographers, is évident from his 
speech delivered in that year at the bar of the Corn- 
mons, where, imploring the mercy of the House with 
regard to the part he had sustained in the plot for re- 
storing the King, he deprecates the rate of his children, 

< " aWeady motherkts," should the sentence of his judges 
render tbem " fatherless also !" 

Living at this distance from the scène of his poems, and 
personally unacquainted with the beauties tbey hâve 
portrayed, we can scarcely imagine the celebrity that 
Waller enjoyéd, or the enthusiastic admiration with which 
his name was once pronounced by the graceful and the 
beauteoun. He has said of himself, 



" What then he sung, in his immortel strain, 
Though unsuccessfiil— was not sung in vain ; 
Ail but the Nymph that should redress his wrong, 
Attend his passion, and approve his Song !" 

Inconstant ratber than unprincipled in politics, he celé- 
brated Cromwell, to whom he was both related and obli- 
sated ; and, on the Restoration, he praised Charles II. 
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to whose cause he was really attached. If he did not 
exhibit an example of publie consistency, neither is he 
tbe first who bas yielded to the fluctuations of comraoo 
opinion. 



THE GIRDLE. 



That whicb her slender waist confm'd, 
Shall nbw my joyful temples bind ; 
No monarch but would give bis crown, 
His arms might do what this has done ! 

It was my heaven's extremest sphère, 
The pale which held that lovely deer ! 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love 
Did ail within this circle move ! 

A narrow Compass ! and yet there 
Dwelt ail thatf s good, and ail thafs fair : 
Give me but what this ribband bound, 
Take ail the rest the sun goes round ! 



THE DREAM. 

Say, lovely Dream ! where could'st thou find 
Shades to counterfeit that face ? 
Colours of this glorious kind 
Corne not from any mortal place. 

In heaven itself thou sure wert drest 
With that angel-like disguise ! 
Thus deluded, am I bletf ; 
And see my joy with closed eyes» . 
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But, ah ! this image is too kind 
To be other than a dream ; 
Cruel Sachabissa's mind 
Never put on that sweet extrême ! 

Fair Dream ! if thou intend'st me grâce, 
Change that heâvenl? face of thine : 
Paint despis'd love in thy face, 
And make it to appear like mine ; 

Pale, wan, and meagre, let it look, 
With a pity-moving shape ; 
Such as wander by the brook 
Of Lethé, or from graves escape. 

Then to that matchless Nymph appear, 
In whose shape thou shinest so ; 
Softly in her sleeping ear, 
With humble words express my woe. 

Perhaps from greatness, state, and pride, 
Thus surprised, she may fall : 
Sleep does disproportion hide, 
And, death-resembling, equals ail. 



TO PHYLLIS. 

Phyllis 1 why should we delay 
Pleasures shorter than the day ? 
Çould we (which -we never can) 
Stretch our lives beyond their «pan ; 
Beauty like a shadow Aies, 
An4 our youth before ut dies. 



Or, would youth and beauty sfcy> 
Love hafth wings, and will away t 
Love hath swifter wmgs than tiiae ; 
Change in love to Mea^n does cHttib ; 
Gods, that never change their state, 
Vary oft their love and hâte. 

Phyllis ! to thîs truth we owe 
Ail thç love betwixt us two. 
Let not you and I enquire, 
What lias been our past désire? 
On what shepherds you hâve smtl'd * 
Or what nytnphs I hâve beguiPd ? 
Leave it to the planets, too, 
What we shall hereafter do ; 
For the joys we hôw majr prove, 
Take ad vice of présent love ! 



TO AMORET. 

Fair ! that you may truly know 
What you unto Tbyrsis owe, 
I will tell you how I do 
Sacharima love and you* 

Joy salutes me when I set 
My blest eyes on Amont ; 
But with wonder I am struck, 
White l on the other look. 
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If sweet Amoret complains, 
I hâve sensé of ail her pains ; 
But for Sacharissa, I. 
Do not only grieve^ but die ! 

i 

AU that of myself is mine, 
Lovely Amoret ! is thine ; 
Sacharissa's captive fain 
Would untie his iron chain ; 
And, those scorching beams to shun, 
To thy gentle shadow run. 

If the soûl had free élection 
To dispose of her affection ; 
I would not thus long hâve borne 
Haughty Sacharissa's scorn : 
But 'tis sure some Power above, 
Which controls our wills in love. 

If not a love, a strong désire 
To create and spread that fire, 
In my breast solicits me, 
Beauteous Amoret ! for thee. 

Tis amazement, more than love, 
Which her radiant eyes do move : 
If less splendor wait on thine, 
Yet they so benignly shine, 
I would turn my dazzlèd sight 
To behold theîr milder light. 
But as hard 'tis to destroy 
That high flame, as to enjoy. ; . 
Which how easily J may do, . 
Heav'n (as easily scal'd) does know ! 
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Amorct ! as sweei and good 
As the most delicious fbod, 
Which, but tasted, does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart. 
Sacharissa's beauty's wine, 
Which to madness doth incline ; 
Such a liquor as no brain 
That is roortal can sustain. 

Scarce can I to Heaven excuse 
The dévotion which I use 
Unto that adored Dame ! 
For 'tis not unlike the same 
Which I thither ought to send. 
So that, if it could take end, 
Twould to Heav'n itself be due 
To succeed her, and not you : . 
Who already hâve of me 
Ail that's not idoiatry ; 
Which, though not so fierce a flame, 
Is longer like to be the same. 

Then smile on me, and I will prove 
Wonder is shorter liv'd than love. 



THE ROSE. 

Go, lovely Rose ! 
Tell her, that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 
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Tell her, thàt's young» 
And shuns to bave her grâces «pied ; 

That hadst thou sprung 
In déserts, where ito men abide, 
Thou must hâve uncommeoded dted» 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty, from the Hgbt retirM : 

Bid her corne rbrth, 
Suffer herself to be desirM, 
And not blush so to be admif'd. 

Then, die ! that she 
The common fate of ail things rate 

May read, in thee : 
How smaM a part of time they share, 
That are so wondrous sweet. and fair ! 
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WILLIAM HABINGTON. 
1635. 

This amiable man and estimable poet was born Novem- 
ber 4, 1605, at Hindlip in Worcestershire, bis paternal 
seat, wbose excellencies ne has so charmingly describ- 
ed in a poem addressed to Castaha. Having reaped 
the beat fruits of a libéral and accomplished éducation, 
be early resigned himself to the calmness of seclusion, 
varied chiefly by literary amusement. " Expert in 
Home Cosmograpby," ratber tban émulons of enlisting 
amongst the votarieâ of restlessness or profusion, he not 
only restricted his pleasures to the circle of private in- 
tercourse, but declined any active participation in the 
scènes wbich âgitated this country soon after the acces- 
sion of Charles L He died on the SOth of November, 
1654. 
Castara, whom he married, was Lucia, daughter of Wil- 
liam Herbert, Lord Powis. He probably experienced 
much difficulty in obtaining the handof this Lady, though 
he appears readity to hâve secured her heart. In one 
of his poems, when enumerating the perfections with 
which 8he stoqd invested, — her descent, her fortune, her 
beauty, her grâces, her acquirements, her virtues, — he 
affecte to wish her less elevated and distinguished, that 
his adoration of her might not be ascribed to interested 
motives, and the contemplation of adventitious splcndor. 
It is also évident, that the Earl was not altogetber re- 
conciled to his danghter's élection of Habington, even 
after their marriage had been solemnised. Such were 
the auspices of an union destined to reflect unfading ho- 
nour on the family by whom ft was opposed ! Justly did 
the poet anticipate, in the sonnet entiUed " His Muse 
speaks to Àtst»" the meed whkh ww due to ma genius, 
and which, assuredly, will yet be awarded. 

Thy vowb are heard ; and tby Castaras's name 
Is writ as fajr in the» register of Famé, 
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As the' ancient Beauties, which translated are 
By poets up to Heaven— each there a Star. 
Dead, in Love's firmament, no Star sball shine 
So nobly foir, so purely chaste as thine ! 

HABINCTON. 



TO ROSES, IN THE BOSOM OF CASTARA, 

Ye, blushing Virgins! happy are 
In the chaste nunnery of her breasts ; 

For he'd profane so chaste a feir, 
Who e'er should caH them Cupid's nests ! 

Transplanted thus, how bright ye grow ! 

How rich a perfume do ye yieldi 
In some close garden, cowslips so 

Are sweeter than in the* open field. 

In those white cloysters live secure 
From the rude blasts of wanton breath, 

Each hour more innocent and pure, 
Till you shall wither into death. 

Then, that which living gave you room, 
Your glorious sepulchre shall be ; 

There wants no marble for a tomb, 
Whose breast hath marble been to me ! 



CUPID'S DEATH AND BURIAL, IN CASTARA'S CHlEK. 

Cupir/sdead! who would not die, 
To be interr'd so near her eye ! 
Who would fear the sword, to bave 
Such an alabaster grave ; 
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Cer which two bright tapera burn, 

To gîve Kgbt to tbe* beauteous Urn ! 

At the first, Castara smil'd ; 

Thinking Cupid her beguird, 

Only counterfeiting death, 

But when she perceiv'd his breath 

Quite expirM ; the mouraful Girl, 

To entomb the boy in pearl, 

Wept so long till piteous Jove 

From the ashes of this love 

Made ten thpusand Cupids rise, 

But confin'd them to her eyes : 

Where they yèt, to shew they lack 

No due sorrow, still wear black ; 

But the black* so glorious are, 

Which they mourn in, that the fair 

Quires of stars look pale and fret, 

Seeihg themselves out-shin'd by Jet. _ 



RETIREMENT. 

Do not their profane orgies hear, 
Who but to wealth no altars rear ; 
The soul's oft poison'd through the ear: 

Castara! rather seek to dwell 
In the 9 silence of a private cell : 
Bien Dtscontenfs a glorious hell! 

Yet, Hindlip doth not want estent 
Of room, though not magnificent, 
To gîve free welcome to content. 
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There, shalt thou sec the eariy Spring 
That wealthy stock of nature bring, 
Of which the Sybil's bocks did sing : 

From fruitless palms shall honey flow ; 
And barren Winter harvest show, 
While lilles in his bosom grow : 

No north-wind shall the corn mfest, 

But the soft spirit of the East 

Our scent with perfum'd banquets feast : 

A Satyr,.here and there, shall trip 
In hope to purchase leave to sip 
Sweet nectar from a Fairy's lip : 

The Nymphs, with quivers shall adora 
Their active sidet; and rouse the morn 
With the shrill music of the nom : 

Waken'd with which, and viewing thee, 
Fair Daphné her fair self shall free 
* From the chaste prison of a tree ; 

And with Narcissus, (to thy face 
Who humbly will ascribe ail grâce) 
Shall once again pursue the chase. 

So they whose wisdom did discuss 
Of thèse as fictious, shall in us 
Find they were more than fabulous ! 
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SONNET, 



Sing forth, sweet Chérubin ! for we bave choice 
.Of reasons, in thy beauty and thy voice, 
To name theç so ; and scarce appear profane. 
Sing forth ! that, while tbe orbs celestial strain 
To écho thy sweet note, our human ears 
May then receive the Music of the Sphères: 
. But yet take heed, lest if the Swans of Thames 
That add harmonious pleasure to the strearas, 
On sudden heav'd thy well-divided breath, 
Should listen, and in silence welcome death ; 
And ravish'd Nightingales, striving too high 
To reach thee, in the émulation die. 
And thus there will be left no bird to sing 
Farewell to' the Waters, welcome to the Spring ! 



PARTING. 

I am engag'd to sorrow; and my heart 
Feels a distracted rage. Though you départ, 
And leave me to my fears; let love, in spite 
' Of absence, our divided soûls unité : 
But you must go ! The raelancholy Doves 
Draw Venus 1 chariot hence ; the sportive Loves, 
Which wont to wanton hère, hence with you fly ; 
And, like false friends, forsake me when I die. 
For but a walking tomb, what can he be 
Whose best of life is forc'd to part with thee* 
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SONNETS. 

What sbould we fear, Castasa ? The cool air, 
Thaf s fall'n in love, and wantons in thy haïr, 
Will not betray our whispers. Should I steal 
'A nectarM kiss, the wind dares not reveal 
The pleasure I possess ; the wind conspires 
To our blest interview, and in our lires 
Bathes like a Salamander ; and doth sip 
Like Bacchus from the grape, life from thy lip ! 
Nor think of nighf s approach. The world's great Eye, 
Thoagh breaking Nature's law, will us supply 
With his still-flaming lamp ; and, to obey 
Our chaste desires, fix hère perpétuai day ! 
But should he set, what rebel Night dares rise 
To be subdu'd in the 9 victory of thy eyes ? 



Why should we fear to melt away in death ? 
May we but die together ! when beneath 
In a cool vault we sleep, the world will prove 
Religions, and call it the Shrine of Love ! 
There, when on the* wedding eve some beauteous maid, 
Suspicîous of the faith of man, hath paid 
The tri bute of her vows ; on sudden, she 
Two violets sprouting from the tomb will see, 
And cry out — " Ye sweet Emblems of their zeal^ 
Who live below, sprang ye up to reveal 
The story of our future joys ; how we 
The faithful patterns of their love shall be ? 

If not, hang down your heads, oppress'd with dew; 

And I will weep, and wtther hence with you ! w 
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TO THE SUN. 

Tfeou art return'd, great Light, to that blest hour 
In which I first, by marriage' sacred power, 
Joîn'd with Castara hearts ; and as the same 
Thy lustre is as then, so is our flame : 
Wbich bad increas'd, but that by loyers decree 
*Twas such at first— ^—it ne'er could greater be ! • 
But tell, me, .giorioùs Lamp ! in thy survey 
Of things belôw thee, what did îiot decay 
By âge to weakness ? I, since that, bave seen 
The Rose bud forth and fade ; the Tree grow green, 
And wither ; and thé beauty of the field 
With Winter wrinkled : even thy self dost yield 
Something. tp Time, and to the grave fall nigher : 
But Virtuous Love is one sweet, endless fire ! 



TO THE DEW ; IN HOPE TO SEE CASTARA WALKINO. 

Bright Dew ! wbich dost the field adorn, 
te the* Earthj to welcome in the morn, 
Would hang. a jewel on.each corn : 

Did not the piteoua Nighi* whose ears 
Hâve, oit been.q«nscious of my fears, 
Distll you from lier eyes, as tears ? 

Or that Castaba, for your zeal, 
Wheivshe her beauties shall reveal, 
Mig^t you to diàrnonds congeal \ 

YOC. I. H 



» 



If not jour pky, jet howe'er 

Your care I pnùse ; 'gainst she appear» 

To make the weatthy Indies hère. 

Bot sec, she cornes ! Bright lamp oW skjr 
Fut ont thy light ; the worîd shail spy 
A fairer sud in either eye ! 

And liquid pearl hang heavy now 
On every grass, that it may bow 
In vénération of her brow ! 

Yet if the wind shoyld curions be, 
And, were Jhere? should question thees 
Hé*» fuli of whispers, speak not me ! 

But if the busy tell-tale Day 
Our happy interview betray ;• 
Lest thou confess too, melt away ! 



TO CASTARA. 

We saw and wooM each other^s eyes ; 

My soûl oontracted then with thine. 
And both bomt in one sacrifice, 

By whkh air marriage grew divine. 

Let wilder youth, whose soûl is sensé, 
Profane the temple of delight, 

And purchase endless pénitence 
With the stoi'n pleasure of one night. 
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Time's ever ours, while we despise 

The sensual idol of our clay : 
For though the Sun do set and rise, 

We joy one everlasting day ; 

• 

Whose light no jealous clouds obscure, 

While each of us shine innocent. 
The troubled stream is still impure : 

With virtue aies away content. 

And though opinion often err, 
We*ll court the modest smile of famé ; 

For sin's black danger circles her, 
Who hath infection in her name. 

Thus when to one dark silent room 
Deatb shall our loving coffins thrust, 

Famé wiïî build columns on our tomb. 
And add a perfume to our dust ! 



h 2 
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SIR JOHN SUCKLWG. 

1636. 

Snckling wai born at Witham, Middlesex, February 10, 
1608-9. He U celebrated for his very early proficiency 
in classical learning, for tbe accomplishments he ac- 
qaired by travelling, aïki for having participated in three 
batties and five sièges, besides being présent at severat 
skirmishes, onder Gustavns Adolphus. Affluent in his 
circumstances, he was enabled to raise a troop of borse, 
in support of Charles I. at tbe commencement of the 
civil wars. Bot his projects of usefulness were ioter- 
rapted by a fever, which terminated his existence on 
the 7thof May, 1641. 

Although, in the " Session of the Poets," be bas intimated 
his dévotion to " black eyes," love appears to hâve had 
no arrows for Sir John Suckling, that he couW not easily 
eradicate from his heart. Preferring the SHbtlety of 
Donne, and the merriment of Drayton, to the affecting 
sweetness of a Daniel or a Carew, he successfully inte- 
rests the fancy, undesirous of captivating the feelings. 
If he does not heighten the roses of beauty, he has suc- 
ceeded in divesting them of their thorns. 



I pra.y thee, send me back my heart ; 

Since I cannot hâve thine : 
For if from youi^s y ou will not part, 

Why then should'st thou hâve mine > 

Yet, now I think on% let it lie, 

To find it were in vain ; 
For thou hast a thief, in either eye, 

Would steal it back again ! 
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Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 

And yet not lodge together ? 
O Love ! where is thy sympathy, 

If thus our breasts tbou sever ? 

But love is such a mystery 

I cannot find it out ; 
For when I think Pm best resolv'd, 

I tben am in most doubt. . . . 

Then, farewell care ! and farewell woe i 

I will no longer pine ; 
For' PU bëlieve I hâve ber heart, 

As much as she has mine. 



When, Dearest ! I but think of thee, 
Methinks ail things that lovely be 
Are présent, and my soûl delighted ; 
For beauties that from worth arise, 
Are, like the grâce of deities, 
Still présent with us, though unsighted. 

Thus, whilst I sit and sigh the day, 
With ail his borrow'd lights, away, 
Till night's black wings do overtake me ; 
Thinking on thee, thy beauties then, 
As sudden lights do sleepy men, 
So they by their bright rays awake me. 

Thus absence dies ; and dying, proves 
No absence can subsist with loves 
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The waving sea can wîth each flood 
fiathe some high promont*, that has stand 
Far front the main up in the river : 
Oh! think not, tfaen, bot love can do 
As moch; for thafs an océan too, 
Wbkà flowi not ercry day, bot erer ! 



TO A LOVER. 

Why so pale and wan, fond Lover? 

Pr*ythee why so pale? 
Will, when looking well can't move her 

Looking ill prevail? 

Pr*ythee why so pale? 

Why so dull and mate, young Sinner, 

Fr*y thee why so mute ? 
Will, when speaking well can't wîn her, 

Saying nothing do't? 

Pr'ythee why so mute? 

Quit, qult for sbame ! this will not moye> 

This cannot take her ; 
If of herself she will not love» 

Nothing can make her :— 

The devil take her» 
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JOfiW HILTON. 

1639. 

Miïton, who when young was singularly beautiful, is re«- 
ported to hâve become enamoured with an Italian Lady 
during his travels, to whom be addressed several interesb» 
ingpoems, written in her native tongue. The Sonnet 
to the Nightingale, among his English minor poems, i$ 
also amatory, thongh the object by which it was inspirai 
cannot perhaps be now ascertained* Mîiton was twice 
married, and both his wives died iu child-bed. It was on 
the death of his first wife, Mary, daughter of Richard 
Powell, Esq. that ne composed that sublime tribute of 
affection, beginning— — " JVJethought I saw my late 
espoused Saint ;" a production which, for its sacred ten- 
derness, bas never been approached except in Cowper's 
Sonnet to anotber Mary, Mrs. Unwin. John Milton was 
born in Bread-street, in the city of London, on the 9th of 
December, 1608 : he died on November lOth, 1674, athis 
house ta BunMU-fields, and was buried in St. Gifes's 
Cripplegate, his fanerai being both splendidly and nume- 
rously attended. He beqneathed 1500/. to his faraily j 
%€ a proof," observes Dr. Andersen, " that he never was 
ia indigence, " 
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TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

O nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 

Warblest at eve, when ail the *woods are still! 

Thou with fresh hope the lovera heart dost jfill, 
While the' jolly Hours lead on propitious May, 
Thy liquid notes, that close the eye of Day, 
' First heard before the shallow cuckoo's bill, 

Portend success in love : O if Jove's will 
Hâve link'd that amorous power to thy soft lay, 

Now timely sing, e'er the rude bird of hâte 
Foretel my hopeless doom in some grove nigh ; 

As thou, from year to year, hast sung too late 
For my relief, yet hadst no reason why. 

Whether the Muse or Love call thee his mate, 
Both them I serve, and of their train am I. 



O lad Y f air! whose bonour'd name is borne 
By that soft vale, where Rhine so loves to stray, 
And sees the tall arch crown his watery way ! 

Sure happy he, though much the Muse's scorn, 
Too dull to die beneath thy beauty's ray, 
Who never felt that spirit's charmëd sway 

Which gentle smiles and gentle deeds adorh ; 

Though in those smiles are ail love's arrows worn, 
Each radiant virtùe though those deeds display f 

Sure happy he, who that sweet voice sbould hear 
Mould the soft speech, or swell the tuneful strain, 
And, conscious that his humble vows were vain^ 

Shut fond attention from his closed ear ; 
>Vho, piteous of himself, should timely part, 
Ere love had held long empire in his heart ! 
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As o'er yon wild hill, when the browner light . 
Of Evening falls, the village maiden hies 
To foster some fair plant with kind supplies ; 

Some stranger plant, that yet in tender plight, 

But feebly buds, ère spring has open'd quite 
The soft affections of serener skies : 

So I> with such like gentle thought devise 
This stranger-tongue to cultivate with care, 
Ail for the sake of lovely lady Fair! 

And tune my lays, in language little tried 
By such a3 wont to Tamis' banks repair, 
Tamis fbrsook for Arno's flowery side : 

So wrought Love's will, that ever ruleth wide î 



Charles ! must I say; what strange it seems to say, 

This rebel heart that love hath held as naught, ' 

Or, haply, in his cunning masses caught, 
Would laugh, and let his captive steal away ; 

This simple heart hath now become his prey ? 

Yet hath no golden tress' this lesson taught ; 
Nor vermeil cheek, that sbames the rising day : 

Oh no i — 'twas Beauty's most celestial ray, 
With charms divine of sovereign sweetness fraught ! 

The noble mien, the soul-dissolving air, 
The bright arch bending o'er the lucid eye, 

The voice, that breathing melody so rare, 
Might lead the toil'd moon rrom the middle sky! 

Charles! when such mischief arm'd this foreignFair, 
jSmall chance had I to hope this simple heart should fly . 
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Gat ycoths aad frotic danuefe round me thrang, 
And,sniilîng,say~" Why,Sheph€rd,wiIt thou wrh>, 
Thy lays of love adyent'rous to recite 

In unknown numbers and a fereign tongue ? 

Shepherd, if hope hath ever wrought thee wrong, 
Afar from her, and fency's fairy light 

Retire." — So they to sport with me delight. 

And other shores (they say) and other streams 
Thy présence wait; and sweetest fiowers that blow, 
Their ripening blooms reserve for thy fair brow ; 

Where glory soon shall bear her brightest beams ! 

Thus they ; and yet their soothing little seems. 
If she, for whom I breatbe the tender vow, 

Sing thèse soft lays, and ask the mutual song ; 

Tais is thy language, Love, and I to thee belong* 



À plain youth, Lady ! and a simple lover* 
Since of m y self a last leave I must take, 
To you devoutly of my heart I make 
An humble gift, and doing this I proffer. 
A heart that is intrepid, slow to waver, 
Gracions in thought, discreet, good, prompt, awake ; 
If the great earth should to her centre shake, 
Arm'd in itself, and adamant ail over ; 
Not more secure from envy, chance, désire, 
And vulgar hopes and fears that vex the earth, 
Than wedded to high valour, wit, and worth, 
To the sweet Muses, and the sounding Lyre ! 
Weak only will you find it in that part 
Where Ix>ve incurably hath fix'd his dart. 
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ON HIS DECEASED WTFE. 

Methought I saw my late*espoused Saint, 

Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the graye ; 

Whom Jove*s great son to.her glad husband gave, 
"Rescued from death by force, though pale and faint 
Mine, as whom wash'd from spot of child-bed taint, 

Purification in the* Old Law did save; 

And such as yet, once more, I trust to hâve 
Full sight of her, in Heaven without restraint, — 

Came vested ail in white, pure as her mind : 
Her face was veil'd, yet to my fancied sight 

Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shin'd 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 

But O ! as to embrace me she inclin'd, 
I wak'd — she fled, and day brought back my pain. 
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HENRY GLAPTHORNE. 
1639. 

Little tsfoiown of this author, except the encomium pro~ 
nounced on him by Phillips, who thought him not alto- 
gether ill deserving of the English Stage. Glapthorne, 
besides several miscellaneous poems, wrote nine playg. 



Unclose those eye-lids, and outshine 
The brightness of the breaking day ! 

The light they cover is divine, 
Why should it fade so soon away ? 

Stars vanish so, and day appears ; 

The suns so drown'd i' th' morning's tears v 

Oh ! let not sadness cloud this beauty, 
Which if you lose, you'll ne'er recover \ 

It is not iove's but sorrow's duty, 
To die so soon for a dead lover. 

Banish, oh ! banish grief, and then 

Our joys will bring our hopes again. 
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ABRAHAM COJVLEY. 
1647. 

Cowley is among the number of celebrated mea who hâve 

been indebted to maternai instruction for the rudiments 

of their éducation, and wbo hâve delighted to acknow- 

ledge the beuefits which they had thus received. His 

proficiency in literature will appear astouishing, when it 

is remembered tbat he was only thirteen years of âge on 

the publication of his first volume of poems. He studied 

at Westminster, and Cambridge ; but the tranquillity of 

his pursuits being deranged by the civil wars, during the 

prevalence of which he suffered much for his dévotion to 

the court, he passed the meridian of his days in différent 

parts of Europe, subject to ail the vicissitudes of royafty 

in distress. He was born in london, in NJ18 : he died 

at Porch House in Chertsey, Surry, in 1667. His fuhe- 

ral was sumptuously attende d, to Westminster Abbey, 

where his remains were deposited between those of 

Chaucer and Spenser. "VVith a display of learning that 

generally borders on pedantry, and a vigour that often 

dégénérâtes into roughness, the poetry of Cowley, such 

of it, atleast, as is>dedicatedto the sexual passion, must 

be admired rather for wit than warmth ; for brilliant con- 

ceits, rather than interesting delineations of human feel* 

ings and sympathies. 



You who men's fortunes in their faces reatl, 
To find out mine, look not, alas ! on me ; 
But mark her face, and ail the features heed» 
For only there is writ my destiny : 
Or if stars shew it, gaze not on the skies, 
But study the' astrology of her eyes ! 
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If thou find there kind and propitious rays, 

What Mars or Saturn threaten 111 not fear : 

I urell believe the fate of mortal days 

Is writ in heav'n ; but oh ! my heav'n is hère. 

What can men leara from stars they scarce can see? 

Two great lights rule the world, and her two me. 



I neveb yet coold see that face 

Which had no dart for me ; 

From fifteen years, to fifty's space, 

They ail victorious be : 

Love ! thou'rt a devil, if I may call thee one ; 

For sure in me thy name is Légion. 

Colour or shape, good limbs or face, 

Goodness or wit, in ail I find ; 

In motion, or in speech a grâce : 

If ail fail, yet 'tis womankind ! 

And Pm so weak, the pistol need not be 

Double or treble charg*d, to murder me. 

* 

If tall, the name of proper siays ; 
If fair, she's pleasant as the light ; 
If kyw, her prettiness does please ; 
If black, what lover loves not night ? 
If yellow-hair'd ; I love, lest it should be 
The 9 excuse to others for not loving me* 

The fat, like plenty, fills my heart ; 

The lean, with love makes me, too, so : 

If straight, her body's Cupid's dart ; 

To me, if crooked, 'tis his bow. 

Nay, Age itself does me to rage mcltne ; 

And strength to women gives, as well as wme. 
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Just half as large as Charity 

My richly-landed love's become, 

And judg'd aright is constancy 

Though it takes up a larger room ; 

Him who loves always oae, why should they call 

More constant than the man loves always ail? 

Thus with unwearied wings I âee 

Thraugh ail love's gardens and his fields ; 

And, like the wise mdustrious bee, 

No weed but honey to me yields ! 

Honey still spent ; this diligence still suppfies, 

Though I return not home with laden thighs. 

My soûl at nrst, iadeed, did prove 
Of pretty strength against a dart, 
Till I this habit got of love ; 
But my consum'd and wasted heart, 
Once burnt to tinder with a strong désire, 
Sînce that by every spark is set on fire. 
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RICHARD LOtELACË. 

1649. 

Colonel Richard Lovelace, the eldest son of Sir William L. 
of Woolwich in Kent, was born in 1618. Devoted to bis 
King, Lovelace suffered extremely during the rébellion 
against Charles I. and was even imprisoned for the cause 
which he had so hononrably esponsed. This circum- 
s tance, however, far from depreasing the accustomed 
energy of his miud, produced one of his most beaatifbl 
poems, entitled " A Song, to Althea, from Prison ;" in 
which love and loyalty are so exquisitely blended, as to 
render the composition one of the most interesting per- 
haps in any language. The vohime entitled Lucasta, is 
known to hâve been written in honour of Lucy Sachs- 
verel, a lady of fortune, and of great beauty . Believing 
Lovelace to be dead of wounds received at Dunkirk, 
where he commanded a régiment, she bestowed on ano- 
ther the hand to which he had fondly aspired ! After be- 
ing the idol of the fair sex, and the admiration and envy 
of his own ; after having frequently risked his life, and 
consumed his wholè patrimony in the service of his sove- 
reign, Lovelace. died in wretchedness and penury, at a 
lodging near Shoe Lane, London, in 1658. 



TO LUCASTA, ON HIS GOING BEttOttD THE SBAS. 

If to be absent were to be 
Away from thee 
Or that when I am gone 
You or I were alone ; 
Then, my Lucasta, might I crave 
Pity from blust'ring wind, or swallowing wave. 
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But 111 not sigh one blast or gale 
To swell my sail, 
Or pay a tear to assuage 
The foaming Blue-god's rage; 
For whether he will let me pass 
Or no, Pm still as happy as I was. 

Though seas and land betwixt us both, 
O'er faith and truth 
Iike separated soûls, 
AH time and space controuls : 
Above the highest sphère we meet 
Unseen, unknown ; and greet as angels greet. 

So then do we anticipate 
Our after-fate, 
And are alive r* th' skies 
If thus our lips and ey« 
Can speak like spirits unconfin'd 
In heaveh, their earthy bodies left behind. 



TO LUCASTA, ON HIS GOING TO THE WARS. 

Tell me not, Sweet, I am unkind, 

That irom the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 

To war and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now I chase, 

The first foe in the field ; 
And with a stronger faith embrace 

A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 

As you too shall adore; 
I could not love thee, Dear 1 so much > 

Lov'd I not honour more. 
vol, i. l 
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TO ALTHEA, FROM PRISON. 

When Love, with unconfined wings, 

Hovers within my gâtes, 
And my divine Althea brings 

To whisper at the grates; 
When I lie tangled in her hair. 

And fetterM to her eye, — 
The birds, that wanton in the air, 

Know no such liberty. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round 

With no allaying Thames, 
Our careiess heads with roses bound, 

Our hearts with loyal fiâmes ; 
When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 

When healths and draughts go free,- 
Fishes, that tipple in the deep, 

Know no such liberty. 

When, linnet-like, confined I 
With shriller throat shall sîng 

The sweetness, raercy, majesty, 
And glories of my King ; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, — 

Enlarged winds, that curl the flood, 

- Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an hermitage. 
If I hâve freedom in my love 

And in my soûl am free,— 
Angels alone that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 
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APHARA BEHN. 

1656. 

This celebrated female writer is supposed to hâve been 
born ia the reign of Charles l. She was once in high 
réputation, for her beauty, her wit, and her accomplish- 
ments $ as may be gathered from the fbllowing allusion 
to her, in Lord Rochester's " Triai of the Poets for the 
Bays." 

" The poetess Ap&?ra next shew'd her sweet face; 

And swore, by her poetry and her blaçk ace, 

The Laurel by a double right was her own, 

For the plays she had writ, and the conquests she won ! 

Apollo acknowledg'd Hwas hard to deny her; 

Yet, to deal frank and ingenuously by her, 

He told her— Were conquests and charms herpretence, 

She ought to hâve pleaded a dozen years since." 

Mrs. Behn was author of seventeen plays, besides several 
novels. She died in 168$. 



What rnean those amorous curls of jet ? 

For what heart-ravish'd maid 
Dost thou thy hair in order set, 

Thy wanton tresses braid } 
And thy vast store of beauties open lay, 
That the deluded fancy leads astray. 

For pity hide thy starry eyes, 

Wbose languishments destroy ; 
And look not on the slave that die» 

With an excess of joy. 
Défend thy coral lips, thy amber breath ; 
To taste thèse sweets, alas ï is certain death. 
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Ftirbear, fond charming Youth, forbear, 

Thy words of melting love : 
Thy eyes thy language wcll may spare, 

One dart enough can move. 
And she that hears thy voice, and sees thy eyes* 
With too much pleasure, too much softness die». 

Cease, cease, with sighs to warm my soûl, 

Or press me with thy hand : 
Who can the kindling fire controul, 

The tender force withstand ? 
Thy sighs and touches like wingM lightning fiy, 
And are the God of Love's artillery. 



As wretched vain and indiscreet, 

Those matches I déplore, 
Whose bartering friends in counsel meet 

To huddle in a wedding sheet 
Some misérable pair that never met before* 

Poor love of no account must be, 

Though ne*er so fix*d and true. 
No merit but in gold they see ; 

So portion and estate agrée, 
No matter what the bride and bridegroom do. 

Curs'd may ail covetous husbands be 

That wed with such design, 
And curs'd they are ; for while they ply 

Their wealth, some lover by the by 
Reaps the true bliss, and digs the richer mine* 
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JOHN DRYDEN. 

1663. 

John Dryden, tbe master of English rhyme, was born on 
the 6th of August, 1631, at the village of AlcLwincle in 
Northamptonshire. Descended of a very respectable 
family, be was sent to Westminster, wbere he had the 
advantage of beingeducatedunder the mémorable Busby : 
from this «eminary, he went to Trinity Collège, having 
obtained one of the Westminster scholarships at Cam- 
bridge. He temporised under Cromwell, and was coun- 
tenaneed by Charles 11. to whom he was made poet 
lauréat; an office which he sustained with singular cré- 
dit, but for which his priuciples unfortunately disqualified 
him after the abdication of James II. Dryden died at 
his house in Gerrard Street, Soho, May 1, 1701 : his re- 
mains were for some days placed in public state, and 
were then magnificently deposited in Westminster Ab- 
bey, wbere John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, after- 
wards caused a monument to be erected to his memory. 

Dryden never was indiffèrent to the charm of beauty. He 
married the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the 
Earl of Berkshire, by whom he had several children. 
With the celebrated Corinna, Mrs. Thomas, he was also 
in habits of intimate correspondence. Towards tlie close 
of his career, instead of disclaiming his prédilection for 
the Fair, be thus candidly and spiritediy vindicates the 
passion ne had so generousiy cherished throngh life. — 

Old as I am, for Ladies' love unfit, 

The power of beauty I remember yet ; 

Which once inflam'd my soûl, and still inspires my wit! 



Ah, how sweet it is to love 1 
Ah, how gay is young désire ! 
And what pleasing pains we prove 
When we first approach love's fire ! 
Pains of love be sweeter far 
Than ail. other pleasurès are. 
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Sighs, which are from lovers blown, 
Do but gently heave the heart ; 
E'en the tears they shed alone, 
Cure, like trickliug balm, their Smart. 
Lovers, when they lose their breath, 
Bleed- away in easy death. 

Love and Time with révérence use, 
Treat them like a parting friend ; 
Nor the golden gîfts refuse, 
Which in youth sincère they send : 
For each year their price is more, 
And they less simple than before. 

Love, like spring-tides full and high, 
Swells in every youthful vein, 
But each tide does less supply, 
Till they quite shrink in again : 
If a flow in âge appear, 
Tis but rain, and runs not clear. 



Go tell Amynta, gentle swain, 
I would not die, nor dare complain ; 
Thytuneful voice with numbers join, 
Thy words will more prevail than mine : 
To soûls oppress'd, and dumb with grief, 
The gods ordain this kind relief ; 
That music should in sounds convey,* 
What dying lovers dare not say. 
A sigh or tear, perhaps, she'll give, 
But love on pity cannot live ! 
Tell her, that hearts for hearts were made, 
And love with love is only paid. 
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TeH her, my pains so fast increase, 
Tfaat soon they wtll be past redress: 
But ah ! the wretch tbat speechless lies. 
Attends but death to close his eyes. 



Ask not the cause why sullen Spring 
So long delays her flowers to rear? 

Why warbling birds forget to sing, 
And winter storras in vert the year ? 

Chloris is gone ; and fate provides 

To make it Spring where she résides. 

Chloris is gone. — The cruel Fair, 
She cast not back a pitying eye, 

But left her Lover in despair ; 
To sigh, to languish, and to die. 

Ah, how can those fair eyes endure 

To give the woùnds they cannot cure ! 

Great God of Love ! tthy hast thou made 
A face that can ail hearts command, 

That ail religions can invade, 
And change the laws of every land ? 

Where thou hadst plac'd such power before, 

Thou shouldst hâve made her mercy more. 

When Chloris to the temple cornes, 
Adoring crowds before her fall ; 

She can restore the dead from tombs, 
And every life but mine recall : 

I only am by Love design'd 

To be the victim for mankind ! 



CHARLES SACKVILLE, EARL OF DORSET. 

1666. 

Lord Dorset was born January 24, 1637. Beloved for the 
élégance of his person, the urbanity of his manners, the 
goodness of his disposition, and the valour of his heart, 
this nobleman was eminently esteemed in the court of 
Charles II. and respected in that of William III. He 
was twice married ; and, by his second lady , daughter 
of the Earl of Northampton, celebrated for her beanty 
and understanding, he had a son and a daughter. His 
Lordship died at Bath on the 19th of Jannary 1705-6. 

Rochester, always laviah in commendation of his compa- 
nions, commémorâtes Dorset 

'< For songs and verses mannerty obtcene, 
That could stir Nature up by springs unseen ; 
And, without forcing blushes, warm the Quben !" 

Of the Phillis or Clojlis, his dévotion to whom if recanted 
in the song of " Bonny Black Bess, n no satisfactory hints 
are afforded. The latter lady, bowever, is believed to 
hâve bee.li a Miss Betty Morice, distinguished beth for 
her frailty and her beauty, being known as the Mistress 
of Dorset, who supported her in courtly magnificence, 
and who appears, for a time, to hâve secured her fugi- 
tive affections. 



Fhylus, for shame ! let us improve, 

A thousand différent ways^ 
Those &w short moments snalch'd 1iy love 

From many tedious days. 

If you want courage to despiae 

The censure qf the grave, 
Though Love's a tyrant in your eyes, 

Your heart is but a slave. 
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My love isfallof noble pride; 

Nor can it e*er submit, 
To let that fop, Discrétion, ride 

In triumph over it. 

False friends I hâve, as well as you, 

Who daily counsel me 
Famé and ambition to pursue, . 

And leave off loving thee. 

But when the least regard I show 

To fools who thus advise, 
May I ber duîl enough to grow 

Most miserably wise ! 



May the ambitious ever find 

Succès» in crowds and noise, 
While gentle love doth fill my mind 

With silént realjoys i 

Let knaves and fools grow rich and great, 
And the world think them wise ; 

Whilst I lie dying at her feet, 
And ail the world despise ! 

Let conquering kings new triumphs raise, 

And melt in court delights : 
Her eyes can give much brighter days ! 

Her arms, much sqfter nights ! 
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SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. 

1670. 

This gentleman beld too distinguished a rank ia tbe witty 
thongh dissipated court of Charles II. to be forgotten in a 
work dedicated to élégance and beaoty. Sedley was 
boni abont 1639, of a very respectable family. His abi- 
lities, wbich were notonly sbining bot sotid, might, with 
proper application, ba?e readered him an émisent states- 
mao. Hé died in 1701. 

Sedley seems bardly to bave merited, as a man of genias, 

tbe eologinm of bis fnend Bocbester — 

» 

" Sedlby bas tbat prevailing, gentle ait, 
Tbat can with a resistless power impart 
Tbe kmsest wisbes to tbe chastest heart !" 



Phillîs, let's sbun the common fate, 
And let our love ne'er turn to hâte. 
PII doat no longer than I can, 
Withont being call'd a faithless man. 
When we begin to want discourse, 
And kindness seems to taste of force, 
As freely as we met we'U part ; 
Each one possessM of their own heart, 
Thus whilst rash fools themselves undo, 
We'U game, and give ofF savers too : 
So equally the match we^Il make, 
Both shall be glad to draw the stake. 
A smile of thine shall make my bliss, 
I will enjoy thee in a kiss ! 



SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. 

If from this height our kindness fall, 
•We'll bravely scorn to love at ail. 
If thy affection first decay, 
I will the blâme on nature lay. 
Alas ! what cordial can remove 
The hasty fate of dying Love ? 
Thus we will ail the world excel, 
In loving and in parting well. 
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JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF ROCHESTER. 

1674. 

It Î8 not too nroch to assert, that the character of this no- 
bleman has never been fairly appreciated. Originally a 
man of virtue as well as talents, l*e appears to hâve de- 
generated rrom this rank principally by too early an as- 
sociation with the witty, the dissolute, and the profligate ; 
a circumstance that he deeply deplored in his dying mo- 
ments, when the pleasures to whicb he had once aban- 
doned himself could no longer seduce his reflection. The 
foUowing Unes, addressed by him to Charles II. from 
Wadham Collège in Oxford, when he was only thirtectt 
years old, would be honourable to the head and heart of 
any writer. 

" Whilst England grows one Camp 

And loyal Kent renews her arts again, 
Fencing her ways with moving groves of men ; 
Forgive this distant bornage, which doth meet 
Your bless'd approach — with sedentary feet; 
And though my youth, not patient yet to bear 
The weight of arms, dénies me to appear 
In steel before you ; yet, Great Sir ! approve 
My manly wishes, and more vigorous love : 
In whom a cold respect were treason, to 
A Father's ashes, greater tban to you ; 
Whose one ambition 'tis for to be known, 
By daring loyalty, your Wilmot's Son !" 

Thèse verses do crédit not only to the loyalty of the writer, 
they speak the virtuous affection with which he reflected 
on the memory of his illustrious father, who had engaged 
with zeal in the cause of Charles I. and to whom the son 
of that unfortunate monarch was indebted for the pré- 
servation of his life, and the subséquent enjoyment of the 
throne. Rochester died on July 26, 1680, before be had 
completed his thirty-fourth year, having by that time 
entirely destroycd a constitution naturally excellent. His 
Loidship was born at Ditchley, near Woodstock, Oxford- 
shire, April 10, 1647. 
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M y dear Mistress has a heart 
- Soft as those kind looks she gave me, 
When with love's resistless dart, 

And her eyes, she did enslave me : 
"But her constancy's so weak, 

She's so wild and apt to wander, 
That m y jealous heart would break» 
Should we live one day asunder. 

Melting joys about her move, 

Killing pleasures, wounding blisses ; 
She can dress her eyes in love, 

And her lips can warm with kisses. 
Angels listen if she speak, 

She*s my delight, ail mankind's wonder 
But my jealous heart would break, 

Should we live one day asunder. 

Au. my past life is mine no more, 

The flying hours are gone : 
Iike transitory dreams given o'er, 
Whose images are kept in store 

By memory alone. 

The time that is to corne, is not ; 

How can it then be mine ? 
The présent momenf s ail my lot ; 
And that, as fast as it is got, 

Phillis ! is only thine. 

Then talk not of inconstancy, 

False hearts, and broken vows ; 
If I, by miracle, can be 
This live-long minute true to thee, 
Tis ail that heaven allows. 
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GEORGE VILLIBRS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

1675. 

This eccentric peer, who terminated a life of dissipation, 
in poverty, sickness, and disgrâce, was born January 30, 
1627, the year before the assassination of bis father by 
Felton. Hopeless of the cause in which he had suffered 
so much, be solicite^ marriage witb a daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell, but was unsuccessnil. He afterwards united 
bimself to the only daughter of Lord Fairfax. Among 
his amours, his connection with the Countess of Shrews- 
bury, whose busband he killed in a duel, bas been re- 
corded by Lord Orford, andglanced at by Pope. His 
literary productions are numerous. The " Rehearsal," 
ih which he attacked the dramatic character of Dryden, 
shews bim to hâve possessed powers capable of great in- 
tellectual effort, when seriousjy exerted. He died April 
16, 1688, in a state of such dégradation as no honourable 
mind could long bave supported $ pitied and despised 
by those wbo had been formerly his dépendent*, con- 
demned and avoided by those who had lived his associ- 
âtes and friends ! 



From ail uneasy passions free, 
Revenge, ambition, jealousy, 
Contented, I had been too blest, 
If love and yoû had let me rest ; 
Yet that dull life I now despise : 

Safe from your eyes, 
I fearM no griefs, but then I found no joys ! 

Amidst a thousand kind desires, 
Which Beauty moves, and Love inspires. 
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Such pangs I feel of tender fear, 
No heart so soft as mine can bear : 
Yct TU defy the worst of harms ; 

Such are your charms, 
fis worth a life to die within your arms. 



Come, let us now résolve at last 
To live and love in quiet ; 

We'll tie the knot so very fast, 
That time shall ne'er untie it. 

The truest joys they seldom prove, 
Who free from quarrels live ; 

Tis the most tender part of love, 
Each other to forgive. 

When least I seem'd concera'd, I took 
No pleasure nor no rest ; . 

And when I feign'd an angry look, 
Alas ! I lov'd you best. 

Say but the same to me ; you'U find 
How blest will be our fate ! 

Oh, to be happy, to be kind, 
Sure never is too late. 
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AXNE WtfARtOK. 
1680. 

This lady was danghter and cobeiress of Sir Henry Lee, of 
Ditehley in Oxfordshire, and was married to tbe Marquis 
of Wharton, by whom, however, sbe had no children. 
AUied to tbe Earl of Rocbester, whose mother was «ont 
to Sir Henry Lee, Mrs. Wharton appears early to bave 
imbibed an almost euthusiastic fondness for that noble- 
man. Her elegy on bis death, which, as wellr as some 
of her other productions, excited the commendation of 
Waller, is written with the deepest admiration for the 
attainments of her illustrions relation, and tbe sincerest 
esteem for those virtues, which, lost in the gênerai dissi- 
pation of bis character, were known only to his most in- 
timate friends. It is remarkable that tbe Marquis of 
Wharton, on the decease of his wife, Anne» married 
again to a woman of wit and literary talents* 



How hardly I conceal'd my tears, 

How oft did I complain, . 
When many tedious days my fears 

Told me I lov'd in vain ! 

But now my joys as wild are grown, 
And hard to be conceal'd ; 

Sorrow may make a silent moan, 
But joy will be reveal'd. 

I tell it to the bleating flocks, 

To every stream and tree, 
And bless the hollow-murmuring rocks 

For echoing back to me. 

* • • • . 

Thus you may see with how uiuçh joy 
We want, we wish, believe : : . 

Tis hard such passion to destrpy,_ 
But easy to deceive ! 
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JOHN CUTTS, BARON GOWRAN. 

1698. 

Lord Cutts descended from a very respectable family, and 
was boni at Matching in Essex. Having highly distin- 
guished himself in différent campaigns, he was raised to 
considérable dignitiesin the state, and, in December 1699, 
created Baron Gowran of Ireland. Steele, who dedicated 
the " Christian Hero" to this nobleman, was indebted to 
him for a military commission, in 1701, his lordship be- 
ing then Colonel of the Coldstream Régiment of Guards. 
Lords Cutts died at Dublin, March 23, 1704-5$ an event 
known to hâve been accelerated by the inaction to which 
he was prqfessionally restricted after the accession of 
Queen Anne. 

Lady Cutts, to whom the following stanzas appear to hâve 
been addressed, was beautîrul iu person, and accom- 
plished in mind. 



Only tell her that I love, 
Leave the lest to Her and Fate ; 

Some kind planet, from above, 

May perhaps her pity move ; 
Lovers on their stars must wait : 

Only tell her Aj that I love ! 

Why, oh, why should I despair? 

Mercy's pictur'd in her eye : 
If she once vôuchsafe to hear, 
Welcome hope, and welcome fear, 

She's too good to let me die ; 
Why, oh, ^rhy should I despair r 

VOL. 1. K 
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FRANCIS ATTERBURY. 

1698-1700. 

Francis Atterbury, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, was 
born Marc h 6, 1662. Being tbe son of a reputabte ec- 
clesiastic, he was sent to Westminster, and from there 
to Oxford, Too warmly espousing tbe Stoart cause, he 
was banisbed the kingdom, and, foUowingthe fortunes of 
tbe abdicated family, be died at Paris, Febroary 17, 
1731-2. His body, however, was brought to England; 
and on tbe 12th of May following, was interred in West- 
minster Abbey. The Unes written " on a Fan f n were 
addressed to Miss Osborne, one of the daughters of the 
Rev. Mr. Osborne, who was related to the Duke of Leeds, 
and who bad a bénéfice in the neighbourbood of Oxford. 
By tbis lady, who became his to\fe 9 he had issue one son, 
Osborne Atterbury, and two daughters. 



ON A FAN. 



F la vi a the least and sfightest toy 

Can with resistless art employ ! 

This Fan in ineaner hands would prove 

An engine of small force in love: 

Yet she with graceful air and mien, 

Not to be told, or safely seen, 

Directs its wanton motions so 

That it wounds more than Cupid's bow ; 

Gives coolnest to the matchless dame, 

To every other breast — nftame ! 
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THOMAS PARNELL. 

1705. 

Thomas Parnetî was born in Dublin, of respectable parents, 
in the year 1679. Having entered early at Trinity Col- 
lège, in that city, he obtained the archdeaconry of Clog- 
her in 1105 ; about which perioé, he dnited himself in 
marriage to Miss Amie Mmchin, a lady of great per- 
soual beawty, highly accomplished, and poesessing ami- 
able dispositions. Intimately known to Swift, Pope, 
Arbuthnot, Steele, Addison, and associating with the m 
in the élégant diversions of literature, he was generally 
and deservedly esteemed by the most eminent of his 
contemporaries. He was also much admixed in the pnl- 
pits of the metropolis, where, as he' seldom resided long 
in his native country, his éloquence was occasionally 
exerted. He now appeared in the direct road for pré- 
féraient, when the death of Qneen Anne snddenly ob- 
scured the prospect of ecclesiastical emoknneut. 

To this disappointment, of which he could not be insensi- 
ble, was added the Ion of his wife, who died in 1712, 
leaving bim the disconsolate father of two children. It 
was to her, and her omty, that his few amatory poems 
had been addressed ; it was in her suites only, that his 
happiness as a nu eoasisted; his life was ândeed bound 
up in the life of this excellent woman. Vivacious in con- 
versation, and convivial in his habits, he vainly endea- 
vouredy by throwing himself among the crowd of dissi- 
pation, to divert the despondency of his private feelings. 
Though, at last, honourably raised in the church, he 
died in July 1717, at Chester, on his way to Ireland, in 
the 38th year of his âge ; ** in some tneasure," says 
Goldsmitb, who knew him well, " A Martyr to Conju- 
gal Fidelitt." Such was the life, sach the death of 
Parnell 1 
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. When tfay beauty appears 
In ils grâces and airs, 
Ail bright as an angel new dropt from the sky ; 

At distance I gaze, and am aw*d by my fean, 
So strangely you dazzle my eye ! 

But when without art, 
Your kind thoughts you impart, 
When your love runs in blushes through every vein ; 
When it darts in ybur eyes, when it pants in 

your heart, 
Then I know you're a woman again. 

There's a passion and pride 
In our sex, she replied, 
And thus, might I gratify botb, I would do : — 
Still an angel appear to each lover beside. 
But still be a woman to you. 



My days bave been so wondrous free, 

The little birds, that fly 
With careless ease from tree to tree, 

Were but as bless'd as I. 

Ask gliding waters, if a tear 
Of mine increas'd their stream ? 

Or ask the flying gales, if e'er 
I lent one sigh to them ? 

But now my former days retire. 
And Ym by beauty caught, 

The tender chains of sweet désire 
Are fix'd upon my thought 
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Ye nightingales, ye twisting pines ! 

Ye swains that haunt the grove ! 
Ye gentle echoes, breezy winds ! 

Ye close retreats of love ! 

With ail of nature, ail of art, 

Assist the dear design ; 
O teach a young unpractisM heart, 

To make feir Nancy mine. 

The very thought of change I hâte, 

As much as of despair ; 
Nor ever covet to be great, 

Unless it be for her. 

Tis tnie the passion in my mind 

Is mix'd with soft distress ; 
Yet, while the Fair I love is kind, 

I cannot wish it less. 
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MATTSEW FRIOlt. 

1708. 

Dear Howard ! from the soft assaults of Love 

Poets and Painters never are secare ; 
Can J, untouch'd, the Pair one's passions more ? 

Or Ihou draw Beanty, and net féel its pow'r ? 

Frior't Epistfe to Hftwart, the ArtisL 

Among the sceptical foUies of criticism, is the opinion 
serted concerning the subject of the présent memoir» 
that his writings were uninfluenced hy that admiration 
for the F air, to which they bear unequivocal testimony. 
If his attachments were not always such as honour would 
direct, or delicacy sanction, neither was he destituée of 
tbose feeling»and sentiments which constitate the charm 
of sexual intercoume. 
Matthew Prior was ho» Jnly 21, 1664. Except from the 
drolling epitaph on himself, beginning " Nobles and he- 
ralds, &c." clearly intimating the obscurity of his an- 
cestorîal pretensions, and the epistle to Fleetwood Shep- 
hard, £sq. by which it should seem that his parentage 
was puritannic, nothing is known as to the infancy of 
the poet. His boyish days were paased with an oncle, 
master of the Rummer, formerly a celebrated tavern, 
near Charing Cross ; who, after sendiog him a short time 
to the neighbouring school of Westminster, recalled him 
to his house, where he fortunately became known to 
Shephard, by whom he was introduced to the patronage 
of Lord Dorset. Prior did not disgrâce the generosity 
of his noble friend. Advanced to notice, he soon at- 
tracted attention, and was appointed secretary in seve- 
ral embassies. So perfectly was William III. satisâed 
with his diplomatie exertions, that he made him one of 
the gentlemen of the Bed Chamber, on his retum from 
the Hague, after having co-operated in forming the grand 
alliance against Lewis XIV. During his secretarysbip 
with Earl Portland, as he was one day surveying the 
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apartment* at Versailles, being shewji tbe vietoriea of 
Lewis, painted by Le Brun, and àsked— wheftber the 
King of England's palace contaiaed any such décora- 
tions ? " The monuments of my Master's actions," re- 
torted Prior, " are to be seen every where but in his 
*wn hoose." Whife, howertr, he seduously maintained 
fciepoblic character, a* man kntw better to nias from 
the fatigues of duty, vaà abandon himself to the softness 
of enjoyment. In his pe on i entitled " The Secretary," 
written at the Hague, he says, 

In a little Dutch chaise, on a Soturday night, 

On my left hand my Horace, a Nymph on my right ! 

No memoirs to compose, and no.postboy to move, 
********* 

I drive on my car in processional state, 

Thus scorning the world, and superior to fate. 

In 1701 , he was eleoted a member of Parliament for East 
Grinsted, and, quitting his old allies, joined the Tories. 
His poems, published first about 1705, were graterally 
.dadicated to the memory of the Earl of Borset. Towards 
the close of the reign of Anne, and a few months after 
the accession of George I. he sustained the rank of an 
embassador at the Frentih court. In 1715, he was im- 
peacbed by Walpole, the minister, but acquittée. 

Pecuniary circumstances now compelling him to publish 
his works by subscription, Lord Harley, son of the Earl 
of Oxford, muniûcently added 4000 1. for the purchase of 
Downhall in Essex, which Prior was to enjoy during his 
life. He died at Wimpole, a seat belonging to Lord Ox- 
ford, September 18, 1721, of a lingering fever j and was 
interred in Westminster Abbey, having appropriated 
500 L for a Monument. 

Indifférence tofanman gratification formed no part of Prions 
character. Celia, from whom he feigns a poetical epis- 
tle, seems to hâve initiated him in the tender science of 
love. As her portrait was executed by Kneller, she 
doubtless lived in some degree of splendor, however dis- 
putable her tHle to respectability. Expressive, indeed, 
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are tbe appréhensions which her admirer représente her 
as entertaining, that hereafter 

He might neglect, or quench, or hâte the fiante, 
Whose smoke too long obscure his rising famé. 

Chloe, who reigned in her stead, but whose empire be- 
came more extensive and durable than that of her pre- 
decessor, far from enacting the part of a coy charmer, 
interested by her ingenuousness and constancy. 

Fair Thames she haunts ; and every neighbouring grave, 
Sacred to soft recess, and gentie love ! 

It is to this lady that tbe world is indebted for the rerival 
of the " Nut-brown Maid," in the poem of " Henry and 
Emma. " The in troductor y Unes, addressed to ber, beau- 
tirally express the ardour and permanency of affection. 
A fault, common to men of his tempérament, Prior cer- 
tainly displayed ; that of impotently coorting those smiles, 
which he no longer possessed the power to attract. Love 
had ejected htm from his ranks, befbre hé cduld consent 
to withdraw from the service. 
The following lines présent a portraiture of his farourite 
Nymph :— 

Herhair, 

In ringlets rather dark than fair, 

Does down her ivory bosom roll ; 

And, hiding half, adonis the whole. 

In ber high forehead's fair half round, 

Love sits in open triumph crown'd : 

He in the dimple of her chin, 

In private state, by friends is seeu. 

Her eyes are neitber black nor grey, 

Nor tierce nor feeble is their ray ; 

Their dubious lustre seems to show 

Something that speaks nor yes nor no. 

Herlips ##***_. 

Old Homer only could endite 

Their fragrant grâce, and soft delight : 

They stand recorded in his book, 

When Helen smilVi, and Hebe spoke ! 
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Prior had some fatlïngs, bat they were coanterbatanced 
with many excellentes. To considérable gtnius for 
poetry, he united the industry necessary for business. 
He was sociable, friendly, grateful. Though volatile, he 
was not inconstant; though gay, he was not radically 
' lîcentious. 



W^hile from our looks, fair Nymph, you guess 

The secret passions of our mind ; 
My heavy ey es; you say, confess 

A heart to love and grief inclin'd. 

There needs, alas ! but little art 

To hâve this fatal secret found ; 
With. the same ease you threw the dart, 

'Tis certain you can show tbe wound. 

How can I see you, and not love, 
While you as opening east are fair ? 

While cold as northern blasts you prove, 
How can I love, and not despair ? 

The wretch, in double fetters bound, 

Your potent mercy may release : 
Soon, if my love but once were crown'd, 

Fair Prophetess ! my grief would cease. 



The mercbant, to secure his treasure, 
Conveys it in a borrowM naine ; 

Euphelia serves to grâce my roeasure* 
But Chloe is my real flame. 
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My foftcst verse, my darling lyre, 

Upon Euphelia's toilet lay, 
When Chloe noted her désire 

That I should sing, that I should play. 

My lyre I tune, my voice I raise, 
But with my immbers mix my sighs ; 

And whilst I sing Euphelia's praise, 
I fix my soûl on Chloe's eyes ! 

Fair Chloe blush'd — Euphelia frown'd ! 

I sung, and gaz'd, I play'd, I trembled 
And Venus, to the Loves around, 

Remark'd how ill we ail dissembled. 



In vain you tell your parting Lover, 
You wish fair winds may waft him over : 
Alas 1 what winds can happy prove, 
That bear me far firom what I love ? 
Alas ! what dangers on the main 
Can equal those that I sustain, 
From slighted vows and cold disdain ? 

Be gentle, and in pity choose 
To wish the wildest tempest loose : 
That, thrown again upon the coast 
Where first my shipwreck'd heart was lost, 
I may once more repeat my pain ; 
Once more in dying notes complain 
Of slighted vows, and cold disdain ! 
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THE GARLAND. 



The pride of every grove I chose, 

The violet sweet, and lily fair, 
The dapplèd pink,. and blush ing rose, 

To deck niy charming Chloe's hair. 

At morn the Nymph vouchsaf d to place 
Upon her brow the various wreath ; 

The flowers less blooming than her face, 
The scent less fragrant than her breath : 

The flowers she wore along the day ; 

And every nymph and shepherd said 
That in her hair they look'd more gay, 

Than glowing in their native bed. 

Undrest, at evening when she found 
Their odours lost, their colours past, 

She chang'd her look ; and on the ground 
Her garland and her eye she cast. 

That eye dropt sensé distinct and clear 
As any Muse's tongue could speak, 

When from its lid a pearly tear 
Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek. 

Dissembling what I knew too weH, 
" My love, my Hfe î w said I, " explain 

This change of humour ? pr/thee tell, 
That falling tear — what does it mean?" 

She sigh'd, she smii'd ; and to the itow'rs 
Pointing', the lovely moralist said— 

See, friend T in some few fleeting hours, 
See yonder what a change ê made ! 
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Ah, me ! the blooming pride of May, 
And tbat of Beauty are but one ; 

At morn, both flourish bright and gay ; 
Both fade at evening, pale and gone. 

At dawn poor Stella dancM and sung, 
The* amorous youth around her bowM ; 

At night her fatal knell was rung, 
I saw and kiss'd her in her shroud ! 

Sucb as she is, who died to-day, 
Such I, alas ! may be to-morrow ; 

Go, Damon ! bid thy Muse display 
The justice of thy Chloe's sorrow. 



STANZAS 

WRITTEN BY FRIOR, AS FROM HIS CHLOE. 

Whkn in my glass I chance to look, 
Of Venus what do I implore ? — 

That every grâce, which thence I took, 
Should know to charm my Damon more. 

Reading thy verse—" who heeds," said I, 
" If hère or there his glances flew ? 

O, free for ever be his eye, 
Whose heart to me is always true !" 

Ten thousand trifles, light as thèse, 
Nor can my rage, nor anger move : 

She should be humble, who would please ; 
And she must suffer, who can love. 
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My bloom, indeed, my little flower 

Of beauty quickly lost its pride ; 
For, sever'd from its native bower, % 

It on thy glowing bosom died ! 

Yet carM I not what might présage 
Or withering wreath, or fieeting youth ; 

Love I esteem'd more strong than âge, 
And time less permanent than truth. 

Why then I weep, forbear to know ; 

Fall uncontrouPd my tears, and free : 
O Damon ! 'tis the only woe 

I ever yet conceaFd from thee. 

The secret wound, with which I bleed 
Shall lie wrapt up— ev'n in my hearse ; 

But on my tombstone thou shalt read 
My answer to thy dubious verse ! 
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WILLIAM CONGRErE. 

1710. 

William Congre ve, oae of the brighteei ornajacntg of dra- 
matic literature, was born near Leeds, in Yorkshire, in 
the year 1672. Ireland bas the honour of his éducation ; 
since, aller studying at the university of Dublin, he en- 
tered himself of the Middle Temple. Hère, however, 
he soon discovered his inaptitude for légal pursuits, and, 
directing his attention towards tfee stage, became a suc- 
cessful candidate for theatrical laine. Mortague, at- 
tracted by so early a dtspfary of merit, promofced him to 
an income of 600 L a year. The miléoess and prudence 
of Congreve enabled him to maintain his élévation, amidst 
the fluctuations of party, till the accession of George I. 
wben he was made secretary to the island of Jamaica. 
It was abont this time, in the tranquil enjoyment of 
1200/. a year, having acqnired extensive réputation, 
and being aaricabry connectée with ahnost erery person 
of distinction or genius, that he conceived himself at li- 
berty to repel the forwardness of Voltaire, who expressly 
visited him as a literary character ; a light in which the 
vanity of Congreve could not endure to be solely consi- 
dered, while he principally affected the man of fashion 
and property. Volt aire 's retort, " that if he had been 
only a gentleman, he should not hâve come to visit him," 
was, the re fore, not more severe than merited. 
Congreve died in Surry Street, Strand. After laying in 
state in the Jérusalem Chamber, Palace Yard, his re- 
mains were deposited in Westminster Abbey, with con- 
sidérable pomp; and an élégant Monument was there 
erected to his memory, by Henrietta, Duchess of Marl- 
borough. This mémorial of affection bears the fbllowin 
singular inscription, written by her Grâce. — " William 
Congreve died January 19, 1728, aged 56, andwasburied 
near this place ; to whose most valuable memory this 
Monument is set up, by Henrietta, Duchess of Marlbo- 
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rough, as a mark htm dmrhj *k§ remembersih* httppiaets and 
honour she enjoyed in the sincère friendship qf so teorthy and 
konest a man, whose virtue, candour, and wit gained him 
the love and esteem of the présent âge, and whose writ- 
ings will be the admiration of the future." 
Comment has not been wanting on the Duchess of Marl- 
borough's attachaient to Congreve j whose perfections, 
if report may be credited, she almost idolized ! Nor does 
he seem to hâve lived insensible of her partiality, as the 
bequest to her of the bulk of his fortune, amonntiag to 
10,000/. clearly testifies. Whether, in any of his pri- 
vate poems, he was inspired by the smiles of this elevated 
lady ; whether his Cynthia, after the deepest despair of 
obtaining her, when 

Warm compassion took at length bis part, 
And melted to his wish her bleeding heart, 

présents indeed a delineation of her Grâce, it would now 
be fruitless to enquire. The following lines, where the 
lover is conjuring his mistress to reveal the canse of the 
grief that secretly oppressed her soûl, are exquisitely 
tender. — 

" When ail my joys complète in you I find, 
Shall I not share the sorrows of your mind ? 
O tell me, tell me ail— whence does arise 
This flood of tears ? whence are thèse fréquent sighs ? 
Why does that k>vely head, like a rair flower 
Oppressa with drops of a hard-fallirig shower, 
Bend with its weight of grief, and seem to grow 
Downward to earth, and kiss the root of woe ? 
Lean on my breast, and let me fold thee fast ; 
Lock'd in thèse arms, think ail thy sorrows past ! 
Or what remaiu, think lighter made by me ; 
So I should think — were I so held by thee. 
Murmur thy plaints, and gently wound my ears ; 
Sigh on my lip, and let me drink thy tears; 
Join to my cheek thy cold and dewy face, 
And let pale grief to glowing love give place." 
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H» temkiaes s is not uneqoalled by bis deucacy. — 

** Let me not name thee, tboa too cbanning nmaid ! 
No ! as tbe wing'd muricians of the grove, 
The* associâtes of my melody and love, 
In moring sonnd alooe relate tbeîr pain. 
And not with voice articnlate oomplain ; 
So shali my Muse ber tuneml sorr ows sing» 
And lotç m air ktr namefrom wkom tkaf tpirmgV* 



In a familiar epistie to Visconnt Cobham, dated 1*Î29, 
be describes tbe employments and amusements of bis 
latter years, witb considérable taste and spirit. — 



" Corne, see tby Friend, retûrM witaout regret; 

Forgettiug care, or striving to forget ; 

In easy cootemplation soothing time, 

Witb moral» much, and now and then witb rbyme ; 

Not so robost in body , as in mind ; 

And always undejected, tbongb dedin'd; 

Not wond'ring at tbe world's ne» wicked ways, 

ComparM witb tbose of our forefathers» days : 

For virtue now is neitber more nor less, 

And vice is only varied in tbe dress." 

If tbe folly of considering genins inferior to gentility be 
fbrgiven, Congreve was botb an amiable and interesting 
cbaracter. Neither are bis amatory poems so déficient 
of merit as some critics bave determined. He was no 
stranger to lore. His descriptions, if not glowing, are 
characteristic ; bis sentiments, if not novel, are natoral 
and affecting. In tbe language of a passion tbat is uni* 
versai, uniformity is in some degree unavoidabfe, . 



False though she be to me and love, 

Fil ne'er pursue revenge ; 
For still the Charmer I approve, 

Though I déplore her change. 
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In hours of bHss we oft hâve met; 

They could not always last ! 
And, though the présent I regret, 

Fm grateful for the past 



Cruel Amynta ! can you see 

A heart thus torn, which you betray'd ? 
Love of himself ne'er vanquish'd me, 

But through your eyes the conquest made. 

In ambush there the traitor lay, 
Where I was led by faithless smiles ; 

No wretches are so lost as they 
Whom much security beguiles ! 



See, see, she wakes, Sabina wakes ! 

And now the sun begins to rise ; 
Less glorious is the morn that breaks 

From his bright beams, than her fair eyes. 

With light united, day they give; 

But différent fates ère night fulfil : 
How many by his warmth will live ! 

How many will her coldness kill ! 
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AAROXtilLL. 

1720. 

Long will the triumph of Hill be remembered, as a wrîter 
to wbom Pope found hnnself compelled meanly to apo- 
logize for the wanton severity displayed in bis poem of 
the " Dunciad.» 

Aaron, eldest son of George Hill, Esq. of Malmsbury Ab- 
bey, Wiltshire, was born in Beaufort Buildings, London, 
Febraary 10, 1684-5. Deprhred of an estate worth 
2000/. yeariy, by the prodigality of h* fttner; limited 
in éducation, but enterprising in spirit j at a very eariy 
âge, he repaired to his relation Lord Paget, thea embas- 
sador. at Constantinople, wbo, delighted with juch an 
uncommon instance of résolution» readily received and 
protected the young adventurer. Till 1710 the life of 
the poet displayed the vicissitudes' incident to precari- 
onsness of fortune. In this year, however, his circum- 
stances experienced a favourable change, by his mar- 
riage with the only daughter of Edmund Morris, Esq. of 
Stratford, Essex; a beautiful youuglady, of great merit, 
and with whom ké received considérable property. Be- 
ing enabled to indulge a Spéculative tara of mind, Hill, 
after a time sustaining the management of Drury-Jane 
théâtre, andcontributing, by his pen,to the amusements 
of the stage, entered into a variety of prqjects, in most 
of which he was however far from successraL In 17S1 
his wife, whose health had been pteviously declining» 
was no longer permitted tb eontribute to the happiness 
of her aJfectidnat» husband, te whom the had been uajted 
nearly twenty-ene yeara, during whieh period ahe was 
mother of nine children. It was no transient tendernest 
that had cemented the union of thèse amiable parents. 
Six years after the decease of Mrs. Hill, we find the fol- 
lowing poem, written " in an Inn at Southamptoo," by 
her widowed husband :— . 
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• 

** Twenty lost years hâve stolen tbetr hotnrs away 

Sînce in this inn, even in this -room, I lay : 
******** 

Pensive and cold, this room in each cbang'd part 
1 view; and, shock'd, from every object start ! 
Tbere hnng tbe watch, that, beating hours fromxiay, 
ToM its sweet Owner's lessening life away : 
There, her dear diamond taugbt the sasb my name — 
'Tisgone! * ' * * * * * 
That glass, she dress'd at, keeps her ibrm no more ! 
Not one dear footstep tunes the' unconscious floor ! 
There sat she !— yet those chairs no trace retain, 
And busy recolkction smarts in vain. 
Sallen and dim, what faded scènes are hère ! 

t wonder, and retract a starting tear — 
******** 

Oh take me, Death ! indulge desir'd repose, 
And draw ttay silent cnrtain round my woes. 
Yet,hold ****** 
Gone thoogh she is, she left her soûl behind 
In four dear transcripts ofher coptfd mind ! 
They chain me down to life, new task supply, 
And leave me not at leisure yet to die. 
But when their day breaks broad, I welcome night ; 
Smile at discharge from care, and shut ont lighU" 

This " discharge," bowever siucerery desired, was not 
granted him tilj Febrnary 8, 1749-50, when twelye weary 
years had elapsed. He was buried in the great cloister 
of Westminster Abbey, near the tomb of Lord Godol- 
phin, in the same grave with his wife. 

Hill evidently owed to his mother, herself an admirer and 
writer of verse, somethùig of his partiality for that de- 
lightful art, in which he was destined to succeed. Hand- 
some in person, élégant in his manners, alluring in con- 
versation, affable in his déportaient, generous, humane, 
social and mikl in his dispositions, he was a saccessful 
votary with the Pair, whose smiles hé tenderly courted, 
and whose kindness he gratefully treasured. Without 
affecting the impossibility of what bas falsely been called 

L 2 
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Plaùmk lace, no one vafoedmoiîe higfcly the delicacy i 
separable from an honourable affection for woman, or 
more jostly described this interesting sentiment.— 

" Not saints in Heaven a purer warmth express, 

Than Reason feels — whkn -roucu'n by Temdeexess ! 

********** 

There are, in Love, the' extrêmes of touchM désire ; 

The noblest brightness ! or the coarsest fire ! 

In vulgar besoins vulgar wisbes move ; 

Nature guides choice, and as men think they love. 

lu the loose passion men profane the naine, 

Mistake the parpose, and polftitc the flame : 

In nobler boaoms frieîidship'sjbrm ii takes, 

And sex alone the iovehy différence makes4 

Love's gênerons warmth does Keason's power display, 

And fills Désire, as light embodies day.» 

Disproportioned though the présent memoir may appear, 
to the article which it précèdes, the fbUowing excerpt, 
from " Lines to a Lady desiring her Letters might not 
be exposed," must not be refused admission into the 
work. 

" Hâve I been never loved ?— yet, Cruel ! tell 
Whom I betray'd to thee—though lov'd sa wellf 
Take thy sweet mischief back ; their charms erase : 
Oh ! leave me poor, but never thihk mebase ! 
Not ev'n'when death shaU veil tby starry eyea, 
Shall thy dear Letters fromjny àsbe* rise ; 
FixM to my heart, the grave shall give them room, 
To charm my waking soûl in worjds to corne !" 



- - * 

LiTTLB dreara y ou what is due, 
Angel Form I to love and yoo* 

Oh ! what pangs his breast alarm, 
Whom soûl and body join to cjiarmi 

• • - *^ «. il* • >< il 
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Endless transports dance along, 
Sweetly soft ! or nobly strong ! 
Flaming fancy ! cool reflection ! 
Fîerce désire ! and aw'd subjection ! 
Aching hope! and fear encreasing ! 
Struggling passions, ne ver ceasing! 
Wishing, trembling, soul-adoring ;, 
Ever bless/dj yet still implorjng. 

Let the dull, the cold, the tame 
AU those dèar disorders blâme : 
Tell them, that in honour's race, 
Charm'd'by some such heavenly face, 
Lovers always foremost ran ; \ v 
Love's a second soûl to man ! 
Ease is tanguid, low, and base \- 
Love excites a generous chasé :' 
Glory ! wealth J ambition !, wit ! /[/ 
Tboughts for toundless empire fit ! 






Oh ! forbear tabid me slight her, --• 
$oui apctseirses Uke her paît ; '•■ 

Could nrv* de%th *tself dëlight her, v 
Life^hotiidf lëàj> to leave my heàrfc 

Strong, thûtigh Soft, a lover's chaih ; 

Charm'd with wpe, and pleas'd with pain. 



Though the tender fîame were dying, 
Love wouid iight it at her eyés ; ' 

Or, her tuneful Voice applying, 
Througb my ear my soûl surprise. 

Deaf, ï see'the fate ï shùn ; 

Blind, ï hear I airr undone. 



) I. 
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She wbo once wept m y fancied loss of breath, 
Now, crimeless murderer ! givei me real death. 
Yet hâve a care, touch'd heart, nor sigh one thought, 
That stain such goodness with a purposM fouit. 
Soft as her tears, her gentle meanings move ; 
Her soûl sheds sweetness, though her look is love : 
Her Yoice is music, tun'd to heavVs low note ; 
Her touch bids transport, through each artery, float ; 
Her step is dignity, by pity check'd ; 
At once she fans désire, and plants respect ! 
Unconscious of her charms, she dreams of none ; 
And doubling others* praises, shuns her own. 
Modest in power, as kneeling angels pray ; 
Noiseless as night'ssoft shade, though bright as day; 
Wise unassumingly, serenely deep ; 
Easy as air, and innocent as sleep : 
Blooroing like beauty, when adorn'd ibr sin ; 
Yet, like the bud unblown, ail blush within. 
O ! 'tis impossible to quit such bliss, 
Yet live superior to a loss like this ! 
Where shall she next her thousand conquests makei 
On what new climate will her sunshine break ? 
Where shall she next (sweet tasker of my care !) 
Teach our charm'd sex, to hope, to wish, to date ? 
Far from her fruitless guardian's watchfol eye, 
What may she hear ! what answer ! oh ! PU die. 
Bless'd by her sight — Time's race were one short stage ; 
She gone - * - one widowM moment were an âge ! 



He whose whole treasure one dear yessel bears 
Through seas on which destructive pirates swarm, 

Must be excusM a thousand feare «ad cares, 
And bend his soûl to every strong alarm. 
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111 do ihey love, and feel thee at their heart, 
Who seem unracVd wfeile others hope thee their's; 

My kindjing bosom burns with open smart, 
For my proud soûl her unveifd meam&g mars. 

Nice as tfay ovrn, aad ail refin'd as thine, 
My towerjng passion climbs wKh gênerons flarae ; 

But, shrinking from negtect, in sad décline 
Burns downward, and forgoes a frustrât* aim. 

Tender as infant sighs, in slumbering ease, 
My softening soûl admits and owns thy sway : 

Tîs my life's sweetest care, thy taste to please ; 
And in thy sunshine melt my griefs away. 

Woes are too weak to wound me through thy smiles, 
The pole's fix'd frost were warm as heaven to me, 

I tread down malice through her mazy wiles, 
And triumph over ail things— charming thee 1 

What task so dangerous, or what toil so vast, 
Would not thy love inspire me to defy ? 

Soul'd with immortal fire, my flame must last ; 
And I should conquer worlds, beneath thy eye. 

O ! that my struggling thoughts, which heave within, 
Could borrow but a voice ; and speak my soûl ! 

Then would this heart thy grateful passions win, 
Till— oh, vast empire ! — I should claim the whole. 

Yet, as it is, indulge my trembling fear, 
And give thy loveras counsel leave to speak : 

Fools are ail false, nor long can hold thee dear, 
For soon they nnd whate'er they know to seek. 
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D o ntful y tmgeneroos, vain, and groady meao, 
On ail thy channs they only feed 

Tbou ait by them bot as mère woman 
Btind to thy heaven of inward excellence. 

Sodden the wretches* smoky fiâmes expire ; 

Such eatthly tuei must of course decay ; 
Bot I, vhile adoration lifts désire» 

Iight np a love that ne'er can born away. 



i 1 
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SAMUEL SAY. 

1725. 

The Rev. Samuel Say, son of an çjected MinUter, and boni 
about the year 1675, was educated at the Dissenters' Aca- 
demy in London, then superintended by Mr. T. Rowe» 
wbere ne experiencedthe gratification of bebig contem- 
porary with Watts, and other distingaished sectarists; 
Some time Pastor of a Congrégation at Ipswich, he af- 
terwards succeeded Dr. Calamy in tbe Meeting latterly 
under the care of Dr. Kippis. He died April 12, 1743. 
Two years after his death, his poems appeared in one 
quarto volume, published by subscription. He left an 
only daughter, sinoe married to Mr. Toms, a dissenting 
teaeber. As a poet, Say has displayed no inconsider- 
able powers, particularly in those émisions in which he 
was in8pired by the admiration of beauty, and the im- 
pulse of love. 



F air Beech ! that bear'st our interwoven names 
Hère grav'd, the token of our mingled flames, 
Préserve the mark ; and, as tby head shall rise, 
Our loves shall heighten till they reach the skies ; 
The wouods in us, as thèse in thee, shall spread 
Larger by time, and fairer to be read. 
Stand, sacred tree ! hère, still inviolate stand ; 
By no rude axe profan'd, by no unhallow'd hand. 
Be thou the tree of Love ; and hère déclare, 
That once a nymph was found as true as she was fairi 
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TO TALDTIVBy ON THE BETORH OF SPRIWG. 

Hail, best of Bishops, and of Saints the best ; 
By flaming Love distingùish'd from the rest ; 
By iove, the life in heaven, and bornes* of the West, 

Love made the worid ! Twasloveakneconlddnw 
The disagreeing seeds to Naturel law ; 
Hearen saw the 9 effects of Love, and bJessM them 
when it saw. 

Hence, mighty Saint, thy power derivM from Love, 
Thy great commission reaches ail above ; 
And earth and sea bcoeath, and ail that live and more. 

Thon call'st the fiowers ! they feel the glad com- 

mand; 
On snnny banks in smiling rows they stand, 
Broke from their mother's womb, and drest by Na- 
turel hand. 

By thee the birds sainte the wdcome Spring, 
InspirM by thee and Love, in pairs they sing : 
With mnsic and with joy the woods and vailles ring. 

Fierce tigers yield to thee ! To hear thy voice, 
The gentle hind and rugged bears rejoice ; 
And fishes scud the waves, to meet their happy choice. 

See, see, the cheerful morn ! how bright it shines ! 
With larger steps the Sun his conrse redines, 
As conscious of thy day, and favouring thy designs : 
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Ail wed below, and he above would wed ; 
The youthful Earth bas drest her fragrant bed, 
And promises her shades to shroud her radiant head. 

At his approach the storms and winter fly ; 
The joyful bride her snowy vest lays by, 
Nor does, untimely coy, her naked form deny. 

Ah ! could thy power so warm Lucretia's heart, 
And make the winter there and cold départ ; 
How wouldst thou bless a wretch, and ease his raging 
smart ! 

Couldst thou but make her soûl consent with mine, 
And with her heart her answering hands to join ! 
For thee should Phœbus sing, and ail the tuneful Nine. 

While I in annual songs thy name would raise, 
Thy day should stand above the rest of days, 
Ail lovers bless the Saint l and crown my head with 
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HENRY QJBBV. 

1729, 

Carey was a célebrateâ musical' composer, at the begm- 
ning of the «eventeenth centmy. His poems were pab- 
hshed in 4to. * His mind nadoubte<Hy participated in the 
wildnêss perceivable in his writings, and wtrich at Jast 
indnoed a melancholy dissolution. 



\ Tq be gazing on those charma, 
. ; To be folded in those arois» . 
- Te unité my lips with those 
Wheace eternal sweetness flows, 
• To be lovM by one so fair ; 
Is to be blest beyond compare ! 

On that bosom to recline, 

While that hand is lock'd in mine ; 

In. those eyes myself to view, 

Gazing still and still on you ; 
To be lov'd by one so fair, 
Is to be blest beyond compare ! 
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GEORGE GRANF1LLE, LORD LANSDOWNE. 

1732. 

This nobleman, created Baron Lansdowne of BtddUbrd, 
couhty ofDevoD, in 1711, was descended from RoUo, 
first Duke of Normandy, who accompanied the Conqueror 
to England, and was rewarded with the castle and toié- 
sbip of Biddiford. George was born in 1667. ■ Having 
early declared for the cause of the Stuarts, he enjoyed 
no promotion under William III. during whose reign he 
chiefly addicted himself to titerary pursuits; sometimes 
producing a play , sometimes miscellaneous poems, some- 
times celebrating the Countess of Newburgh, of whom 
he became passionately enamoured, and who is con- 
cealed under the name of Myra. After the accession 
of Queen Anne, bis attachment to the Tory tnterest in- 
troduced him topower j nor was he altogetherunnoticed 
by George I. His career, however, was.fiaally closed 
on the 30th of January, 1735, at his house in Hanover 
Square. It was only a few days befbre that he had bu- 
ried his lady, Mary Villiers, daughter of 4ht Earl of 

, Jersey, who had borne him four daughters. The Unes 
, . addressed to her, were originally designed by his Lord- 
ship for one.of the toasting-glasses used by the Kit-Cat 
Club, to which he belonged. 

Mtba was twice a wife. On the death of her first husband, 
and before her second marriage, she rejected the offer of 
Lansdowne's hand, notwithstanding his long and ardent 
admiration of her charma. Thts circumstance his Lord- 
ship has rally detailed, in the « Enchantaient."— 

" A happier man possess'd whom I adore ; 
O ! I should ne*er bave seen, or seen before. 
******** 

If glimmering bope recalls departing life : 
My rival dying, I no longer grieve j 
Since I may ask, and she with honour give ; 
Nor was occasion, to reveal my flame, 
§\ow to my succour, for it kindly came, 
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Dismay'd and mottanless, conrasM, amsa'd, 

Trembling I stood, and terrif/M I gaz*d ; 

My falfcering tungue in vain for utterance tried, 

Paint frarmy voice, my thoogbts abortive died. 
********* 

My tongne emboldening, as her looks were mild, 

At length I told my griefs — and still she smil'd. 

O syren ! gyren ! feir Deluder, say — 

Why would yon tempt to trust, and then betray ? 

So faitAUst nom, why gave you hopes beforet 

Alas ! you sbould hâve been less kind, or more. 

********* 

Humour is loud, and every voice proclaims 
Her violated faitb and conscious fiâmes ! 
Ungrateral Myra ! urge me thus no more ; 
Nor think me tame, that once so long I bore. 
Who knows what It — ah ! feeble rage, and vain ! 
With how secure a brow she mocks my pain ! 
Thy heart, fond Lover ! does thy threats belie : 
Can'st thon huit her, for whom thou yet wouldst die ? w 

Snch was the Pair, to whom Lansdowne devoted his lays ! 
lays that once exctted the émulation of Bolingbroke, and 
the applanse of Pope. How vain proved the friendly an- 
ticipation of Mrs. Elizabeth Higgons, who, in an Ode 
sent to his Lordship on his retirement, thns apostrophises 

him— 

" So lov'd and prais'd, whom ail admire, 
Why, why sbould you from courts and camps retira ? 
If Myra is unkind, ifit can be 
That axy nympk can be unkind ta thee, 
If pensive made by love you thus retire, 
Awake your Muse, and string your Lyre ; 
Your tender song, and your melodious strain, 

Can never be address'd in vain ! 
She needs must love ! and we shall hâve youbackagain." 

Some time after the death of Levingston, Earl of Newtmrgh, 
Myra united berself to Richard Bellew, Baron Dueleck, 
of IrelamjU Her real name was France*, and she was 
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the danghter of Robert Earl of Cardigan. Sfae lired long 
enough to be thought so unbeautiful and unamiable as to 
become the object of pwtical satire. 



TO LADY MARY VILLIERS. 

Ip I not love you, Villiebs ! more 
Than ever mortal lov*d before ; 
With such a passion, fix'd and sure, 
As even possession could not cure, 
Never to cease but with my breath ; 
May then this bumper be my death I 



TO MYRA. 

No warning of thé* approaching flame, 
Swiftly, like sudden death, it came ; 
Like traveltefs by lighf ning kill'd ; 
I burn'd the moment I beheid. 

In whom so many charms are plac'd, 
Is with a mind as nobly grac'd ; 
The case, so shining to behold, 
Is fill'd with richest gems and gold. 

To what my eyes admirM before, 
I add a thousand grâces more ; 
And fancy blows into a flame 
The spark that from her beauty came. 

The object thus improv'd by thought, 
By my own image I mm caught ! 
Pygmalion so, with fatal art, 
Polish'd the form that stung his heart. 
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Why should a-heart 90 tender break ? 

O Myra 1 give its anguish ease : 
The use of beauty you mistake; 

Not meaot to vex, but please. 

Those tips for smiling were design'd, 

That bosom to be prest, 
Your eyes to languish and look kind, 

For amorous arms your waist. 

Each thing has its appointed right, 
Establish'd by the powers above : 

The sun, to give us warmth and light ; 
Myra, to kindle love ! 



Prepab'd to rail, resolvM to part ; 

When I approach the perjurM Fair, 
What is it awes tny timorous heart? 

Why does my tongue forbear ? 

With the least glance, a little kiod, 
Such wond'rous power hâve Myra's charms, 

She calms my doubts, enslaves my mind, 
And ail my rage disarms. 

Forgetral of her broken vows, 
When gazing on that fbrm divine, 

Her injufM vassal trembling bows, 
Nor dares her slave repine. 
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" Rx teU her the next tirne," said I 

In vain ! in vain l for when I try, 
Upoo my timorous tangue the trembling accents die. 

Alas ! a thousand thousand fears 

Still overawe wken she appears 1 
My breath is spent in sighs, my eyes are droWd in 
tears. 



Hsrb end my chains, and thraldom cease, 
If not in joy, 1*11 live at least in peace J 

Since for the pleasures of an hour 
We must endure an âge of pain, 

Fil be this abject thing no more : 

. love, give me back my heart again ! 

Despair tormented first my breast, 
Now falsehood, a moré cruel guest : 

O! for the peace ofhumankind, 
Make women longer true, or sooner kind ; 

With justice, or with mercy reign, 
O Love 1 or give me back my heart again t 
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JAMES HAMMOND. 

1733, 

It may not be incurious to renuk, ma* the radier of thrâ 
peet was not only avotey of the Mnee, and lover oftacf 
Pair, bat, like his son, unsaecessnil m the objeet of his 
eariy choice. Perceiving, however, the fruitlessness of 
his pursnit, Anthony Hammond wisely relinquished it^ 
in favoox of Susanna Walpole, daughter of tfie greatLonf 
Orfard, by wbom he had twx> sons. 
James, the younger, was boni in 1711. He received an 
excellent éducation af Westminster schuol, and, eariy 
introdneed to the notice of public charaeters, readîly ob- 
tained the appointaient of Equerry to Frédéric Prince 
of Wales, Whiie in this situation, he became enamoured 
of Miss Dashwood, bed-ehamber woman to Qneen Ca- 
roline, the lady wbose beauty he célébrâtes, and wbose 
inflexibility he déplores, in his Elégies to SrarA. 
Inadeqoacy of fortune, it has been asserted', constitnted 
Miss Dashwood>s only objection ta a eompliance with the 
solicitations of her admirer. If at this period, however, 
by the bequest of his relation Nicholas, Hammond had 
acquired a yearly property of 400 /. aided, as he was, by 
connexions nighly conducive to his future interests, and 
in the hope and vigour of his days, howsordid must be 
the détermination that couM prompt the rejection of lus 
soit, solely in considération of pecuniary inecavemences ! 
That sbe survived him long, refuring' other overturès to- 
wards matrimony, is by many admitted as indubitable 
évidence of her exclusive attachaient to her deceased 
lover. The feet, notwithstanding, might be the reverse 
of this conclusion. Repeatedly accused of selfishness 
and avarice, was it not désirable to rebut so odious a 
charge, by declining to connect herself in marriage with 
another } Whatever were the reasons which induced her 
indifférence to Hammond; he who promised only n> 
kriter away his years in the soft solitude of obscurity, 
was not exactly calculated either to augment or secore 
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those resources on which the happineag of tife mort essen~ 
tially dépends. 
Hammond died at Stowe, the delightful retreat of Lord 
Cobham, a place consecrated to taste and friendship, ou 
June 7, 1742. He had been etected into parliament: 
bat, unambitious of imitatiug the sénatorial carçer of hj* 
fatber, whom Walpole was accustomed to style u the 
silver-tongued Hammond," he exclaims, in his thirteenth 
elegy, alluding to Lord Chesterfield, 

" Let Stanhope speak his listening Country's wrongs: 
My humble verse shall please one partial Maid j, 

For her alone I pen my jtender songs, 
Securely sitting in his friendjy shade !" 

Reviewed as an amatory bard, the character in wbich he 
is professedly to be considered, Hammond has certainly, 
enjoyed his mil proportion of réputation. He no longer 
fills the space he once occupied in the temple of famé. 
Many of his situations imagined, many of his sentiments 
affected, in ail his compositions there is too littie of na- 
ture or truth. If he is often pleasing, he is seldom im- 
passioned. He may succeed in alluring the imagina- 
tion; but he cannot seize, and command the feelings. 



HE ADJURES DELIA tO PITY HIM ET THEIR FRIENDSHIP 
WITH CŒUA, WHO WAS LATELY DEAD. 

Thousands would seek the lasting peace of death, 
And in that harbour shun the storm of care ! 
Officious hope still holds the fleeting breath ; 
She tells them, still — To-morrow will be. feir. 

She tells me, DeMâ, I shall thee obtain, 
But can I liston to her syren song, 
Whoseven slow months hav* draggMmy pai&fuLchain ? 
So long thy lover, and despisM so long ! 

M 2 
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By al} the joys thy deaiest Cœlia gave, 
Let not her once-lovM friend unpitied burn ; 
So may her ashes find a peaceful grave, 
And sleep uninjurM in their sacred urn. 

To her I first avow'd my timorous flame, 
She nurs'd my hopes, and taught me how to sue : 
She still would pity what the vise might blâme, 
And feel for weakness which she never knew. 

Ah ! do not grieve the dear lamented Shade, 
That, hovering round us, ail my sufferings hears ! 
She is my Saint — to her my prayers are made, 
With oit repeated gifts of flowers and tears : 

To her tad tomb, at midnight, I retire ; 
And, lonely sitting by the silent stone, 
I tell it ail the griefs my wrongs inspire : — 
The marble image seems to hear my môan ! 

The friend's pale ghost shall vex thy sleepless bed, 
And stand before thee, ail in virgin white ; 
That ruthless bosom will disturb the dead, 
And call forth pity from eternal night. 

Cease, cruel man, the mournnil thème forbear ; 
Though much thou suffer, to thyself complain : 
Ah 1 to recal the sad remembrance spare ; 
One tear from her is more than ail thy pain. 



Ah ! what avails thy lover's pious care ? 
His lavish incense clouds the sky in vain ; 
Nor wealth nor greatness was his idJe pray'r, 
For thee alone he pray'd, thee hoped to gain. 
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With thee I hoped to vaste the pleasing day, 
Tiil in thy arms an âge of joy was past : 
Then, old with love, insensibly decay, 
And on thy bosom gently breathe my last 

I only ask, of her I love possest, 
To sink o'ercome with bliss, in safe repose ; 
To strain her yielding beauties to my breast, 
And kiss- her wearied eyelids till they close. 



No second love shall e'er my heart surprise, 
This solemn league did first our passion bind ! 
Thou, only thou, can'st please thy lover's eyes, 
Thy voice alone can sooth his troubled mind. 

Oh, that thy charms were only fair to me ! 
Displease ail others, and secure my rest : 
No need ôf envy ; let me happy be, 
I little care that others know me blest. 

r 

With thee in gloomy déserts let me dwell, 
Where never human footstep mark'd the ground ; 
Thou, light of life 1 ail darkness can'st expel ; 
And seem a world, with solitude around. 



ROBERT D0D8LBY. 

1738. 

Among tbe itmnber of those who, by a happy combinatkm 
of fortune and prudence, hâve escaped from obscority 
and penury to af&nence and réputation, Robert Dodsley 
holds a distiuguished rank. He was born at Mansfield, 
Nottinghamshire, in 1703. Bis poetical talent harrag 
attracted the attention of the Hon. Mrs. Lowther, to 
whom he officiated asiaotman, he was indueed to pub- 
lish spécimens of his compositions, nnder the title of 
" The Muse m Livery. w The dramatic pièce of the 
" Toy-Sbop," his next production, introduced him to the 
notice of Pope, who patronized him so far as to procure 
it représentation at Covent Oarden, where it was aeted, 
with great soccess, in 1135 ; a year mémorable in the 
life of Dodsley, being that in which he opened a book- 
seller's shop in Pall Mail, supported by the friendship of 
ChesœrfiekL, Lyttelton, Sheastone, and Dr. Johnson. 
Hère was laid the fonndation of his prosperity. Besides 
many other distinguished literary undertakings, by which 
he acquired both famé and émolument, he had the ment 
of projecting the " Annual Register," a work that wa* 
long supported by the high talents of Edmond Burke, 
and is looked up to as a mouel for tbe political annalist* 
This Tamable publication cemmenced in the year 1758. 

Unvitiated by worldly succès*, unnarrowed by the con- 
tractedness of his earry circumstances, Dodsley omitted 
no opportunity of avowing his obligation to those who 
assisted in establishing his welfare, nor did he arrogantly 
refuse to otbers the kindness that had been so benefici- 
ally extended to himself. After having acquired consi- 
dérable opulence, which enabled him to repose, during 
his latter years, from the fatigues of business, he feU a 
martyr to the goût, while on a visit to his friend Spence, 
at Durbam, September 5, 1764; and was buried there, 
in the Abbey church-yard. 
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Prior appears io hâve been the poet whose steps Dodsley 
was most ambitions of following. Of the reality of his 
amours, of the personality of his Polly, his Cœlia, bis 
Kitty, when his original situation in life is retraced, there 
seems no reason to doubt. His feelings, unsophisticated 
in themselves, are often uttered in nervous and affect- 
ing language. He lived in a state of celibacy, though, 
in his poem entitled' w The""Wife," he gives a decided 
préférence to the hymeneal union ! Batchelors may 
«ometimes be best qualified to descant on the praises of 
matrimony. 



MM» 



Come, my feirest ! learn of me, 

Learn to gïve and take the bliss ! 
Come ! my. Love, heré's none but we ; 

TU instruct thee how to kiss. 
Why turn from me that dear face ? 

Why that blush, and downcast eye ? 
Come, come, meet my fond embrace, 

And the mutual rapture try. 

Throw thy lovéîy twining arms 

Round my neck, or round my waist ; 
And, whilst I dévour thy charms, 

Let me closely be embrac'd : 
Then when soft ideas.me, 

And the gay desires grow strong, 
Let thjcm «partie in thy eyes, 

Let them munnur from thy toague. 

To my breast with Tapture cliug ! 

Look with transport on my face ! 
Kiss me, press me ! every.thing, 

To endear the fond embrace. 
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Every tender naine of love, 
In soft whtspers, let me hear ; 

And let speaking nature prove 
Every ecstasy sincère. 



One kind kiss before wc part, 
Drop a tear and bid adieu? 

Though we sever, my fond hèart 
Till we meet shall pant for you. 

Yet, yet weep not so, my Love ! 

Let me kiss that felling tear ! 
Though my body must remove, 

Ail my soûl will still be hère : 

Ail my soûl, and ail my heart, 
And every wîsh shall pant for you. 

One kind kiss then ère we part, 
Drop a tear and bid adieu ? 



Chloe, by that borrow'd kiss, 

I, alas 1 am quite undone ; 
Twas so sweet, so fraught with btiss, 

Tbousands will not pay that one. 

" Lest the debt should break your heart," 
Roguish Chloe smiling cries, 

" Corne, a hundred then in part» 
For the présent shall suffice." 
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Whilst on thy dear bosom toying, 

Cœlial who can speak my blisst 
Who the raptures Fm enjoying, 

When thy balmy lîps I kiss? 
Every look with love inspires me, 

Every touch my bosom warms, 
Every melting murmur lires me, 

Every joy is in thy arms. 

Those dear eyes, how soft they languish ! 

Feel my heart with rapture beat 1 
Pleasure turns almost to anguish, 

When the transport is so sweet. 
Look not so divinely on me, 

Cœlja 1 I shall die with bliss :— 
Yet, yet turn those eyes upon me ! 

Who'd not die a death like this* 



ttè 



GEORGE, LORD LTTTELTOK. 
1740. 

4 

Son of Sir Thomas Igttettm of Hagfey in Woroestershire, 
George, createJ jAenraidj Baron Lyttetton, of Frank- 
ley in the aune county, was born Jannary 1T, 1708-9. 
Having proceéded from Eton to Christ Churcb, in 1728 
he commencée his travels, during which he bonourably 
displayed a talent fer peetry, in sereral episUes to his 
friends. On his retara home, being. elected for Oak- 
hampton, he declared in opposition to Walpole, thoogh 
that minirtrr was thcn acthsely supportée by Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton. In 1735 appeared his " Persian Letton» 
From this time, couformably with what he conceived to 
be the dnty of patriotism, he entirely attached himself 
to Frédéric Prtnce of Wales, .of whom he obtained pen- 
sions for Mallet and Thomson, having earnestly recom- 
mended to that prince the gênerai patronage -of litera- 
ture, as a snbjeet worthy of royal protection. After the 
compulaory retreat of Walpote from power, Lyttelton 
was appointée one of the Lords of the Treasury j and 
thongh his abilities were not exactly calculated for effec- 
tive situations in the state, he continued some time bigh 
in estimation with his political coufederates. 

January 1746-7 was rendered for ever mournful to Lyttel- 
ton, by the loss of his lady, Lucy, daughter of Hugh 
Fortescue (of Filleigh in Devonshire), to whom he had 
been married in 1741, and who died at the early period 
of twenty-nine years. She was buried at Over-Harley, 
SUnlbrdshire, but the monument raised to her memory 
is in Hagley Church. How tenderly he appreciated her 
life, and how deeply he regretted her death, is evinced 
by the poema that he inscribed to her while living, and 
by the affecting " Monody," in which he has perpetu- 
ated the remembrance of her worth ! By this Lady, he 
had one son, and two daughters. The celebrated " Dis- 
sertation on the Conversion of Saint Paul,» publiahed 
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in 174/7, was probablycompleted, if not principally writ- 
ten, during the illness that termûiated the life of his ac- 
complished and amiable bride. 

His Lordship>s literary exertions afterwards extended to a 
work entitled " Dialogues of the Dead," and concloded 
with his " History of Henry the Seventh.» He died ai 
Hagley Parle, August 22, 1773, aller a lingering and 
painful indisposition ; which he sustained with the equa- 
nimity of a philosopher, and the résignation of a Chris- 
tian. His remains were deposited at Hagley. 

Of this nobleman, it is no extravagance to assert that he 
appears to hâve attained as much of perfection as the 
condition of hnman nature will admit. With no attrac- 
tions of person, he bad the fclicity to secure, in his Lucy, 
the heart of one of the most interesting and excellent 
women of the âge in which he li?ed: — such was the 
known beneyolence of his feelings, the liberality of his 
views, the élégance and force of his genius, the variety 
and fascination of his accomplishments. Nobility is en- 
nobled by conferring lustre on such a character. 

Lord Lyttelton married a second time, in 1749, to Elisa- 
beth, daughter of Field-Marshal Sir Robert Rich. Though 
the confidential friend of his first wife, and on that ac- 
count selected by his Lordship, she was found utterly 
incapable of supplying her loss. Only one poem seems 
to hâve been addressed to this Lady, and that one on her 
wedding-day ! 



The heavy bours are almost past 
Thât part my love and me : 

My longing eyes may hope at last 
Their only wish to see. 

Bot how, my Délia, will you meet 
The man you\e Jost so long ? 

WilJ love in ail your puises beat, 
And tremble on your tongue ? 
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Will you in every look déclare 
Your heart is still the same ; 

And heal each idly-anxious care 
Our fears in absence frame ? 

Thus, Délia, thus I paint the scène, 
When shortly we shall meet ; 

And try what yet remains between 
Of loitering time to cheat. 



But, if the dream that soothes my mind 
Shall false and groundless prove ; 

If I am doom'd at length to find 
You hâve forgot to love : 

AU I of Venus ask, is this ; 

No more to let us join : 
But grant me hère the flattering bliss, 

To die, and think you mine. 



TO LUCY FORTESCUÈ. 

To ease my troubled mind of anxious care, 
Last night the secret casket I exptored ; 

'Where ail the letters of my absent Fair, 
His richest treasure, careful Love had stored. 

In every word^a magie spell I fbund, . 

Of power to charm each busy thooght to rest ; 
Though every word increas'd the tender wôund 

Of fond désire still throbbing in my breast. 
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So to his hoarded gold the miser steals, 

And loses every sonrow at the sight ! 
Yet wishes still for more ; nor ever feels 

Entire contentment, or secure delight. 

Ah ! should I lose thee, my too lovely Maiçl, 
Couldst thou forget thy heart was ever mine, 

Fear not thy letters should the charge upbraid ; 
My hand each dear mémorial shall resign : 

Not one kind word shall in my power remain» 
A painfiil witness of reproach to thee ; 

And lest my heart should still their sensé reiain, 
My heart shall break — to leave thee wholly frec. 



TO LUCY. 

Whkn I think on your truth, I doubt you no more, 
I blâme ail the fears I gave way to before : 
I say to my heart, " be at rest, and believe 
That whom once she has chosen she never will leave." 

But, ah ! when I think on each ravishing grâce 
That plays in the smiles of that heavenly face, 
My heart beats again ; I again apprehend 
Some fortunate rival in every friend. 

Thèse painftil suspicions you cannot remove ; 
Since you nejther can lessen yoùr charms, nor my love : 
But doubis caus'd by passion you never can blâme ; 
For they are not ill-founded, or you feel the. same, . 
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PRAYER TO VENUS, IN HER TEMPLE AT STOWE» 

Fair Venus, whose delightful shrine surveys 

Its front reflected in the silver lake, 
Thèse humble offerings, which thy servant pays, 

Fresh flowers and myrtle-wreaths, propitious take ! 

If less my love exceeds ail other love, 
Than Lucy's charms ail other charms excel, 

Far from my breast each soothing hope wmore ; 
And there let sad*despair for ever dwell. 

But if my soûl is fill'd with her alone, 
No other wish nor other object knows ; 

Oh ! make her, Goddess, maie her ail my own, 
And give my trembKng heart secure repose. 

No watchful spies I ask, to guard her charms ; 

No walls of brass, no steel-defended dôor : 
Place her but once vrithin my circlingarms, 

Love's surest fort, and I will doubt no more ! 



WR1TTBN AT WICRHAM, 1746. 

Ye silvan scènes with artless beauty gay, 
Ye gentle shades of Wickhara ! «say, 
What is the eharm that each successive yeax, 
Which sees me with my Lucv hère, 
Can thus to my transported heari 
A sensé of joy, unfèlt before, impart ? 
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